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A Jewel Grom the Casket 


month we will publish on this page 
an evtract —a Jewel—jrom the ancient Casket 
of mystical writings. This month we have an 
extract irom the Twelfth and Last book of 
Meditations by Marcus Aurelius Antonius, the 
Roman Emperor and high-souled Pagan Philo- 
sopher, Originally written in Greek and not 
discovered until 1550, the Meditations have be- 
come famous, 


Each 


HE light of the sun is but 
one and the same, though it 
is divided by the interposi- 
tion of walls and mountains, 
and abundance of opaque 
bodies. There is but one com- 
mon matter, though it is par- 
celed out amons bodies of dif- 
ferent qualities. There is 
sensitive soul, too, notwith- 
it is divided among innumer- 
able natures and individual limitations. 
And lastly, the rational soul, though it 
bres to be split into distinetion, is but 


but 
Blanding 


ule 


ne and the same. Now, excepting this 
ast, the other parts above mentioned, such 
s breath and matter, though without ap- 
rehension, or any common affection to 
è them to each other, are yet upheld by 
n intelligent being, and by that faculty 
hich pushes things of the same nature 
the same place; but human understand- 
gs have a peculiar disposition to union; 
ey stick together by inclination, and 
othing can extinguish such sociable 
oughts in them. 
What is it you hanker after? Is it bare 
istence? or sensation? or motion? or 
rength, that you may lose it again in de- 
y? What? Is it a privilege of speech, 
the power of thinking in general? Is 
y of this worth desiring? If all these 
ings are trifles, proceed to something 
at is worth your while, and that is to 
soverned by reason and the Deity. And 
t you cannot be said to value these last- 


mentioned privileges rightly, if you are dis- 
turbed because death must take them from 
you. 

What a small part of immeasurable and 
infinite time falls to the share of a single 
mortal, and how soon is every one swal- 
lowed up in eternity! What a handful of 
the universal matter goes to the making of 
a human body, and what a very little of 
the universal soul too! And on what a 
narrow clod with respect to the whole 
earth do you crawl upon! Consider all 
this, and reckon nothing great, unless it 
be to act in conformity to your own reason, 
and to suffer as the universal nature shall 
appoint you. The great business of a man 
is to improve his mind, therefore consider 
how he does this. As for all other things, 
whether in our power to compass or not, 
they are no better than lifeless ashes and 
smoke. 

We cannot have a more promising no- 
tion to set us above the fear of death, than 
to consider that it has been despised even 
by that sect (the Epicureans! who made 
pleasure and pain the standard of sood and 
evil. He that likes no time so well as the 
fitting season, he that is indifferent wheth- 
er he has room for long progress in rea- 
son or not, or whether he has a few or a 
great many years to view the world in, a 
person thus qualified will never be afraid 
of dying. 

Hark ye, friend, you have been a burgh- 
er of this city, what matter vou have lived 
in it five years or three; if vou have ob- 
served the laws of the corporation, the 
length or shortness of the time makes no 
difference. Where is the hardship then ‘f 
nature, that planted you here, orders your 
removal? You cannot say you are sent off 
by a tyrant or unjust 
judge. No; you quit the 
stage as fairly as a player 
does that has his discharge 
from the master of the 
revels, 
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Our ‘Visit to Europe 


By the Imperator 


This is the Sixth Installment of 
the Story of the lmperator’s 
Official Visit to kurope. 


s HE strictly business part of 
} the Convention of Kosicru- 
cians, which followed the ad- 
dress of the great Master, 
was filled witn many intensely 
interesting discussions. Many 
motions were made and voted 
upon, resulting in a number of 
important new regulations and 
additions in the work of the Order. Also a 
large number of recommendations were 
made by the various delegates and many 
of these were turned over to various com- 
mittees while a few were taken up in the 
form of a motion and made into laws by 
the votes of.the delegates 


1 will not tire our general membership 
with the details of all these motions and 
recommendations at this time. Some of 
these will be announced in the pages of 
this magazine as they are put into opera- 
tion. 


What will interest our members is the 
carefully prepared statement 1 made to 
the Convention officially in regard to the 
activities of the Order in America and the 
wonderful response made by our members 
to my appeal for cooperation as a demon- 
stration of the Rosicrucian spirit in this 
land. 


All but our many hundreds of new mem- 
bers who have been added to the ranks 
within the past’six months will recall that 
last July the Imperator issued an appeal 
to the members in North America to make 
such a demonstration as he could describe 
to the Convention as typical of the Rosi- 
crucian spirit. The appeal was not for new 
members alone, for it was not a “drive” 
for members that the Imperator had in 
mind, but a concerted movement of co- 
operation in arousing nation wide interest 
in the AMORC. 


The response was so unexpectedly en- 
thusiastic and unique in many ways that 
all of us at headquarters were astounded. 
We had no idea that our members could 
devise so many ways of bringing the Or- 
der before the attention of public charac- 
ters, official circles and masses of seekers 
in so short a time. 


You will recall that it was a last-minute 
thought. In order to secure the very de- 
sirable accommodations for our party of 
four persons on the best boats going to and 
returning from Europe, reservations had 
to be made in the month of February and 
were completed before March first, and in 


order to hold these the tickets had to be 
fully paid for in June. And even hotel 
accommodations were paid for in advance 
of our departure and through Cook's 
Agency all our railroad, hotel and steam- 
ship expenses to the smallest amount were 
paid for in advance before we ever started 
on our specially arranged itinerary, which 

nve: congress ses 


e da 
proached we had all our plans completed 
and did not think of adding the special 


feature of a "demonstration. to our report 

in Europe unti wW st too late. 
But a few weeks was ampie time for our 

members, and with a vim they plunged 


into a nation-wide campaign that we shall 
never forget. 3 h 


r as American citizens born 
an in this country, to represent 


the argoat ant most ee jurisdiction of 
the Order in the world. The Rosicru 

convention of 1926 was to be a Ayre 
most important ever held. It was to take 
the place of the one called in 1918 and 
then prohibited by certain European coun- 
tries because of the war regulation against 
secret sessions of any kind. At that time 


of the Supreme Officers of the Swiss Ju 


e 0 
alone with every form of receipt showing 
that our expenses for the whole trip were 
fully arranged for and paid, So our mem- 
bers may realize how 1 looked forward to 
this 1926 period of many conventions and 
meetings and to being a guest again of 
more than one group of the foreign of- 
ficers as well as a commissioned delegate 
to the sessions—the only one from 
America. I have already recounted how 
another very prominent member of the 

: e Duc de Mes- | 

America, entertained us 
in New York and arranged with other of- 
ficers of the Order in France to entertain 
us there, for I was going to France not 
only as a Delegate to the Conventions but 
as a Legate of the Order in France. 


What made me more happy, however, 
than being a guest of the Order or of the 
various groups in Europe while there, was 
the fact that 1 was taking with me the 
“demonstration” records. For many days 
prior to my departure from Tampa the 
mails brought to me personally addressed 
letters from hundreds upon hundreds of 
members, not only wishing me “bon voy- 
age” but telling me in detail what they 
had been able to accomplish in their lives 
through the teachings and work of the Or- 
der, and pointing out the wonderful bene- 
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s to many others made possible by the 
taonedan contained only in the AMORC 
system of instruction, They also pointed 
vut how they had interviewed persons, Or- 
sanized groups and lectures, talks and 
agemonstrations. They enclosed names of 
persons seeking admission to the Order 
and followed up such letters with the ap- 
plication forms of hundreds of new 


members. 

The incoming letters accumulated and 
were finally bound into several large vol- 
aues, or packages of letters, according to 
their nature, and while the Imperator took 
many of these along with him, hundreds 
vame to the offiges too late to be taken 
and many came throughout the whole 
siitimer, 

This “demonstration” made a profound 
mupression on the Officers and Delegates 
of the convention. It indicated what could 
te done with and through the membership 
of the Order if ever any general instruc- 
nons of a strict nature were proclaimed— 
as for instance an appeal of any kind call- 
ing for immediate and wholehearted co- 
operation on the part of the American 
membership to take a definite stand for or 
acuinst any matter that was of serious im- 
portance. “Command us at any time!” 
was the keyword of practically every let- 
ter, Our membership has grown so large 
since this incident and the newer form of 
representation in every county of every 
state, with branch headquarters in so 
many cities and towns, that the potency 
of this voluntary offering of service (which 
includes every form of help that a human 
teing ean give in a material and spiritual 
way) is something to be considered when 
it les within an organization devoted to 
three fundamental principles: Service to 
tal through man, service to the country 
throush mental, psychic and material 
power, and service to the Order through 
feaity and devotion. 

All this was duly considered by the ofl- 
stala of the several general meetings held 
in Europe and high testimony was paid 
not only to the Officers and Executives of 
the Order in America but to the high 
standard of memberhship and the broad 
“yirit of Americanism—for in Europe all 
t the North American continent is con- 
silered as one American country, with one 
\iherican people. 

\s Imperator for America I had several 
"ommendations to make and a few de- 
“tes which I sought to have officially 
sfanted. That I was successful in these 
“ines many of our members already know 
and have shown their appreciation. For 
instance, | sousht the privilege of having 

‘ñe Tenth Degree Initiation performed in 
Mhetica at certain designated Grand 
‘aufges to the special few in the Order 
“so had proved by their psychic develop- 
ov st in this. and a previous incarnation. 
* save reached a definite standard set 
anv years aso by the Masters in Europe. 
ileretofore the Tenth Degree—known 
“tn the Order by a very impressive title 

‘as hever been granted or performed In 
“remony except in three of the oldest Su- 
Nara Lodges to which selected and in- 
a wo were called from all parts 

s rld. Now this ceremony will be 
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conducted some year in America in certain 
of our Grand Lodges by special dispensa- 
tion, and will be repeated only every third 


year. Those who enter this Degree, by 
permission of the Imperator, will receive 
the sublime teachings of a very high na- 
ture limited to that Degree and hardly 
comprehensible to those who have not had 
certain special preparation to enable them 
to carry on a work that could not be done 
by the average member. 

Furthermore I sought the privilege of 
havins some amendments made to our 


e 
o the American 
Council of Grand Lodge Officers for vote 
within the next two months after having 
been approved by the Officers of the Con- 
vention and generally voted upon by its 
special committees. 

Of the recommendations made by our 
Delegates, the most important to my mind 
—considering the American people—was 
to the effect that ar TY ley F - 

ects d idia S ouli 


a 


e discu 
point was brought out that such teachings 
were usually over-charged with Hindu 
terms, which either manifested the teach- 
ings to be parts of the practices of certain 
sects in India, or they related to practices 
and principles not acceptable to or ap- 
plicable to the minds and habits of the 
people of Europe, America and some other 
parts of the world. Thus the Yogi system 
of physical and mental exercises was cast 
aside, not because they did not contain 
many good points, but because along with 
the sound, general principles therein 
there were many that came under the ban 
stated above. I made a comment on this 
point, explaining how in America we had 
travelling teachers from India and book 
writers, who were never in India, offering 
lessons and books prepared by those who 
were expressing merely personal opinions 
regarding the various Hindu systems. This 
fact became evident when ten or more 
books purporting to be Yogi" were com- 
pared. Not more than two agreed in the 
exercises and principles. And, there are 
hundreds of so-called Yogi systems being 
offered in America. It was pointed out 
very carefully by other Delegates—some of 
them eminent Hindus—that all the essen- 
tial and beneficial principles of the 
Hindu systems were already contained in 
the Rosicrucian teachings of today. 


Another point argued and examined was 
that regarding the.2alup.ol thesendeachs 
ings being broadcast throughout the world 
today. Rosicrucians are happy in the fact 
that the Rosicrucians never included any 
sex principles or practices in their teach- 
ings and the Convention went on record 
again as against any letting down of the 
bars in this regard, despite the fact that 
a false misunderstanding of the vile cam- 
paign on that subject, being conducted by 
many book publishers and private teach- 
ers, is giving the impression to many 
thousands that there was something highly 
productive of good in the ancient forms of 
sex-worship and that man is ready for 
these things again. If that were true it 
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would mean that civilization had retro- 
sraded at least nine cycles in its evolution. 


Who but fools will believe that? It was 
pointed out, after careful analysis of the 
many forms of modern sex-science lessons 
being promulgated everywhere, especially 
in America, that the new principle upon 
which this inane movement is attracting 
attention—and serious students—is this: 
“Every motive, act, intent and purpose of 
action in life, as well as every inspiration, 
sacrifice and love, has the sex-instinct as 
its basic cause.” I will leave such a claim 
to our members. For yourself, ask this 
one question: “Is the sex-instinct truly 
responsible for all—or even any—of the 
big things you are doing in life?” In 
other words, if the sex-instinct in you did 
not exist, would you cease at once to find 
any motive, inspiration or desire to con- 
tinue studying, working, eating, saving, 
spending, doing or even living? What an 
impossible claim! Its very argument 
causes one to shudder, not only with dis- 
gust, but with horror and shame. Im- 
portant as is the fundamental sex-instinct 
in all of us, necessary as it is for the car- 
rying out of the great evolutionary work 
of the world, and normal as it is in the 
average human being, to give it such 
prominence and devotion as is intimated 
above is but the working of an unsound 
mind and an unhealthy body. 

Other matters pertained to the limita- 
tions of jurisdictions, so far as political 
boundary lines were concerned, the ar- 
rangements of a few new jurisdictions, the 
protection of the symbols of the Order in 
countries where the Rose Cross symbol 
was being wrongly used for unofficial pur- 
poses, ent of an Interna- 
tional Alchemi pe at pe roth P 
society I recommended—The Rosicrucian 
Research and Extension Soci My pro- 
posal was to make this an American so- 
ciety, but when I outlined its purposes it 
was believed to be good for other jurisdic- 
tions and after much discussion the pro- 
posal was turned over to a Committee to 
report on the feasibility of making it in- 
ternational. This Committee has not made 
its report, or rather such a report has not 
been sent out to all jurisdictions up to the 
present time. 


The Convention closed with eighteen 
committees and six sub-committees and 
nine special representatives assigned to in- 
vestigate. examine and report on proposals, 
recommendations and motions. All of 
these were given twelve months in which 
to complete their work and file reports to 
be sent to the Delegates throughout the 
world. 


From the moment the Convention 
closed the many special activities that had 
been waiting were cast into action and 
groups of men met at the various hotels 
in Toulouse, as well as in the Supreme 
Lodge headquarters for mutual discussion 
and comparison of records. For three 
days most of us remained at Toulouse, 
sight-seeing in the mornings or early 
afternoons, then laboring with problems of 
various kinds until late at night. 

Toulouse has so many interesting sights 
and so many shrines of the ancient re- 
ligious and middle-age mystical schools 
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that several weeks should be spent there. 

In my case I was anxious to get on to 
Nimes, where the mystics of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries had their first struggles 
with the iron hand of the church. But the 
other Delegates were looking forward 
only to two other important meetings in 
Europe, the sreatcongrestat Beale , Swit- 
zerland, i e League of Noted eee. 
sions at Geneva. Since both of these were 
many days away, they had time to visit 
the many old places of historical interest 
outside of Toulouse, while I confined my- 
self to introducing my wife to the many 
places dear to my heart in 1909 when I 
visited Toulouse for the first time and 
learned its mysteries. 

I was surprised to find how modernized 
the city had become and my wife was most 
agreeably disappointed. She had visioned 
a very old, quiet, gloomy place, basing her 
opinion on the stories of its past which 
she knew so well. and on the records of 
its many present-day serious activities. 
But we found music halls, variety theatres 
and even a winter-zarden advertising a 
show of twenty-seven scenes like the show 
at the Winter Garden in New York. There 
were also a number of very good moving 
picture houses with latest releases, several 
concerts each week, a very modern trolley- 
ear system throushout the city, and some 
excellent hotels. Each day hundreds of 
tourists arrived in large and modern auto- 
mobiles from England and other European 
countries, on their way to Lourdes and the 
Spanish frontier; and some of these cars 
were from America. 


We spent one afternoon in a very old 
Monastery and examined many ancient 
relics. The most important visit, however, 
was to the Gallery of the Illustrious, 
where every artist or sculptor of eminence, 
living in the South of France, places one 
of his rarest works of art before he passes 
on. Some of the large paintings in this 
building require half a lifetime to com- 
plete—and some are uncompleted, though 
the artist has passed on. The works of 
art in this building are never sold, loaned 
or reproduced on post cards. One must 
go there to see them, and many famous 
American and English artists can be seen 
there all summer making copies of the 
wonderful paintings. 


Toulouse were spent in the old Church of 
St. Sernin, partly of Roman work and 
partly of the middle ages. In an alcove 
at the side of the nave of the church are 
the three larse stone caskets of the early 

louse who did so much 
for the development and growth of mys- 
tical thought in France. There are a large 
number of alcoves completely equipped as 
small chapels and one of the most mag- 
nificent main altars to be seen in France. 
A notable piece of art work here js a 
Byzantine Christ or crucifix some thirty 
feet high, made of hammered gold, beau- 
tifully engraved. and showing rare filigree 
work. This came from Tripoli many cen- 
turies ago. But no visit to this church is 
complete without a visit to its Crypt down- 
stairs, where one may see the relics, bones 
and parts of bodies of many old religious 
saints, as well as the rare ornaments and 


The 
vibrations of the place are so intense that 
after ten minutes it is difficult to remain. 


church decorations from the orient. 


i refer, of course, to those vibrations 
which affect the nature of a person mys- 
tically developed. To others such an 
effect is unknown. 

Our personal interpreter and guide es- 
corted us in a fine carriage to some sub- 
urban sights and to one of the islands 
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lying in the Garonne. Finally we were 
ready to start for Nimes and we left 
Toulouse and its entrancing sights, the 
many Delegates, and the very wonderful 
Officers of the Supreme Lodge, with prom- 
ises to see most of them again in other 
cities, and away we were. In my next 
installment I will describe our interesting 
trip to and through Nimes. 


he “Basis of Religion 


(Specially Written for Discussions in Lodges and Groups) 
BY RALPH M. LEWIS, Supreme Secretary 


Wherein Many Questions Asked 
By Our Members Are Answered, 


PANY OF our members have 
4 written to us, asking for 
some comprehensible basis for 
relizion. That is, to say, 
their contact with the various 
religions known to the mod- 
ern World touay, has allowed 


Gijon them to think from associa- 
Milli, tion, that there must be some 


common basis, connection, or 
foundation, upon which all the modern in- 
terpretations of relisions are founded. 
Therefore, let us xo back to an orisinal 
basis. an original source. from which we 
might say the procedure of religion was 
established. 


In the first place, many ask: ‘Why re- 
ligion at all? Why is there religion, and 
why does the human race persist in re- 
ligion?” We cannot help but admit that 
religion has been the result of many mani- 
festations, spiritual, occult, and physical, 
And though there have been great and 
wondrous deeds performed in the name of 
religion, adding much to the glory of civili- 
zation, adding much to the glory of God, 
religion has also brought out in man in its 
name, the lowest forms of passions that 
man possesses, to the detriment of himself, 
and to the detriment of civilization, pro- 
gress and, above all, contrary to what 
would seem to be the principles of religion. 
Many have been the crimes and foul deeds 
done while under the inspiration or ap- 
parent inspiration and illusion of a justi- 
fiable act. because of religion. 


So when we see that it so sways man in 
his thinking and doing, raises him to the 
heights of greater consciousness, and also 
lures him at times, according to his in- 
dividual interpretation, to perform deeds 
of violence and what would seem sacre- 
ligious, we then come to the understanding 
that religion is a fundamental of Society, 


Now what is there in religions, regard- 
less of their varied natures, that seems 
. Synonymous with the different interpreta- 


tions given them? A little analysis and a 
little investigation will show that the first 
requisite of religion, regardless of its na- 
ture, is faith. Now to use faith, in an ex- 
planation of this subject, we will use the 
common and popular belief, trust. All 
these three, summed up, mean an assur- 
ance and confidence. But an assurance of 
what, a confidence of what? 


As one technical writer has said, who 1s 
not an atheist, but rather an agnostic, 
looking at it from a purely materialistic 
standpoint, not being swayed by any par- 
ticular predominating influence, and trying 
to classify religion in the category of tra- 
dition and custom rather than spiritiual 
inspiration; “Faith, or the requisite of re- 
ligion in man, does one thing. That is, 
that no matter if man is but a worm or 
the scum of the earth, he possesses that il- 
lusion that he may attain and become lord 
of the universe.” In other words, the au- 
thor brings out that the faith of man is 
but an illusion, an illusionary confidence 
that he can become lord of the universe, 
resardless of how small, inconsequential, 
and immaterial he seems to be. In fact 
this author implies that it is merely the 
illusion, a conceit or eso that makes man 
believe that he can, as inconsequential as 
he seems to be in the scheme of things, 
become lord of the universe. So we have 
two factors in mind; that man has faith 
which is really the illusion that he can be- 
come master of his universe; and then that 
religion is, briefly, the process, manner or 
channel through which he can realize this 
illusion and satisfy his vanity. 

Man has adopted various schemes and 
processes for satisfying his vanity, and 
the fact that he believes he can be master 
of the universe. Now we are looking at 
this belief purely from a materialistic 
standpoint; not from an occult or philoso- 
phical standpoint but from tradition or cus- 
tom, which accounts for the basis of re- 
ligion, as we are told in various text 
books. Since man has desired to become 
master of the universe he must have at- 
tempted some way or other to satisfy this 
vanity. 

We are going to start from the begin- 
ning; the beginning as far as chronologic- 
al records tell us of the beginning of man. 
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SKEO? 


Try to understand man in his primitive 


conditions. Try to 
environnient. Let 
dition. Here was 


comprehend him in his 
us picture man’s con- 
man, with very little 
clothing, perhaps merely crude skins, 
physically perfect perhaps, but whose 
brain was very little developed, due to the 
fact of non-usage, and due to the fact that 
he relied upon physical existence and the 
physical body force rather than mental su- 
premacy. Here was man, a weakling in 
comparison to Nature’s elements surround: 
ing him. All the creatures around him 


were gigantic compared to him. He 
seemed puny, insignificant, beside the 
physical creatures around him. Picture 


man, huddling in a cave or hut, with a ter- 
rific tropical or primeval storm raging 
overhead, with the crashing of lightning, 
volcanic eruptions due to the geological 
structure of the earth at that time, with 
floods, and adjustment of the strata caus- 
ing earthquakes. Man’s life and existence 
must have been one of fear. His very 
consciousness must have been inhibited 
with a constant dread. Every element of 
Nature seemed to take a personal delight 
in persecuting huu, causing him to suffer 
and trying to annihilate him. Waters 
rushed over him and drowned him like a 
rat in a hole, carrying his little hut away. 
Great earthquakes tumbled mountains up- 
on him. All nature around him seemed to 
be pressing down upon him, and trying to 
eliminate him from the scheme of things. 
lt was a series of personal persecutions as 
far as he was concerned. Everything 
around him, far and near was his enemy, 
and his whole activity was one of self pres- 
ervalion against Nature itself and Nature's 
elements. In fact, man could not even 
determine between animate and inanimate 
things; between those things we know to- 
day and classify as veing alive, and those 
things that are not alive in the general 
sense. To him, everything was alive, ev- 
erythine was animate, When a boulder 
tumbled from a mountain and crushed 
him, it were as if that boulder had been 
waiting for him to pass, then tumbled 
down upon him, with a vicious attempt to 
destroy him. When a tree fell on him, 
breaking his ribs, it seemed to be waiting, 
as he expressed it, to crush him. Each 
thing was animate, and all life was at- 
tempting to cause him pain and torture. 
And why not? Did not everything, ap- 
parently, try to injure him, and certainly 
if it injured hin: it must have been in- 
flicting punishment? Man must have 
shied trom trees and boulders, even as a 
horse shies from paper or wood in the 
road, fearing the consequence of what they 
might do to him. Even today, at times 
we see how men cast off the veneer of 
civilization and seem to revert again to 
the primitive form, where they even seem 
to be unable to judge between the animate 
and inanimate, Have we not seen men 
who have stumbled over rugs in their own 
home, which has caused them some annoy- 
ance, and attempt to punish the rug by 
kicking it or stamping on it? Have we 
not seen individuals trip over a chair, turn 
around and kick it, Just as if it were ani- 
mate, possessed with consciousness and 
would suffer punishment for having trip- 
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ped them. Sometimes we wonder how far 
civilized man has progressed. We see the 
primitive man, fearing everything, animate 
and inanimate, and trying to punish it by 
blows that he administered, and being 
amazed and terrorstruck when his blows 
were seemingly unimpressive. 

Gradually, man began to appreciate the 
fact that there were things around him 
that he could not punish. When he did 
inflict punishment, it was of no value, since 
the thing he inflieted punishment upon 
seemed unresponsive. Thus he attempted 
other means of trying to coerce, persuade, 
and entice the elements around him, rath- 
er than trying to punish them, because 
when he had failed in punishment, it had 
added fear. However, there is always that 
element of faith, that we have discussed, 
that caused man to believe that regardless 
of how many obstacles confronted him, he 
was the master of the universe. Somehow, 
some way, there was a means by which he 
could punish things around him, There 
was some way or another. Thus we see 
man trying to entice the things around 
him, 

This process of enticing and attracting 
the eienichls around gave place to what 
we now call Magic, or the early magic. 
With this, we come to the first classifica- 
tion of the early forms of religion. One 
form is technically called Animism. 

Now this is one of the earliest forms of 
religion. I will explain just why. Even 
though Animism is one of the earliest 
forms, it still exists throughout the world 
today. For instance, in Siberia, Russia, 
one-third of the population of Siberia are 
devout believers in Animism; and through- 
out the World Animism interests ten per- 
cent of the population, Ten per-cent of the 
population is a great proportion to still 
be believing in the earliest forms of re- 
ligion and custom. And the records show 
that thirty-four per cent of the religious 
believers today are Christians. 

Now for a definition of the word Ani- 
mism. Animism derives its meaning from 
the Latin word “anima” which means soul, 
In regard to the adoption of Animism, let 
us take Mr. E. P. Tyler's explanation; he 
is an authority and writer on comparative 
religions. He gives an explanation of the 
first development of the custom of Ani- 
mism and pictures it interestingly in this 
manner: He pictures the crude primitive 
savage, huddled up on some skins in a dark 
musty cave on a mountain side, sleeping 
throughout the long primeval nights. Then 
he pictures the slow dawn of a new morn- 
ing and this crude man is starting to his 
feet, probably uttering ejaculations, and 
looking about in bewilderment and amaze- 
ment. For in the morning this primitive 
man was still in his eave, where he lay 
down at night to rest, still in the same fa- 
miliar habitude, and yet during the night 
he had been clambering forth in the moun- 
tains after game, flying and pursuing 
things over mountain tops, and doing all 
sorts of strange things. 

As Mr. Tyler explains, we of today would 
say that he had been dreaming. But keep 
in mind that primitive man knew no more 
of dreams than of a coffee percolator, and 
to him it was another form of existence. 
He began to believe that he must be dual, 
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that he must have a spirit, and he began to 
<ybstantiate and prove it. Had he not sat 
on the edge of a lake, uttering a loud call, 
and heard it return from the other side? 
Had he not also witnessed what we would 
eall a shadow, that seemed to perform 
differently, but was always with him? He 
called that spirit. 

Keep in mind that spirit, as the primi- 
tive man understood it, was not what we 
cail soul. He believed that the spirit was 
independent of his piysical self. He could 
not control this spirit, that went out night 
hunting and doing peculiar things, It was 
just a dual form of himself, and there, 
says Mr. Tyler, began Animism. With the 
first form of religion man began to ap- 
previate that he was dual. 

We can also give another authority’s 
interpretation of Animism. This eminent 
authority is Herbert Spencer, the philoso- 
pher and logician. He goes on to explain 
that man’s first comprehension of the du- 
ality of himself was due to dreaming, the 
echo, the shadow, ete., and his first ex- 
planation coincides with Mr. Tyler's. But 
from then on it deviates. He says that 
we cannot, of course, connect primitive 
man's idea of spirit with modern man’s 
idea of soul, because primitive man believ- 
ed that spirit was a physical thing, a ma- 
terial thing, but at times independent. 


You ask, “What do you mean, that spir- 
it was material according to man's com- 
prehension?’ Just this. So material was 
it, of such a nature that primitive man be- 
lieved that the body could withhold and 
retain this spirit within itself and prevent 
it from leaving. Primitive man, according 
to Spencer, believed that there was 
some passase in the physical body where it 
left and entered. He believed that at 
death. the spirit or material form left 
throuch this passase-way independent of 
man’s attempt to control same, 


That is why he developed various forms 
of trying to drive the spirit out, and at 
other times trying to instill itin man. We 
know of old customs, where one who was 
diseased was believed to be possessed of 
bad or evil spirits, that had somehow got- 
ten inside his body. Therefore, there were 
all sorts of incantations and weird rituals 
developed, for the purpose of driving out 
of the physical body the spirit dwelling 
therein. At other times there were cere- 
monies for the purpose of instilling in the 
body a new spirit. At death, there were 
old customs where the body was hidden 
in a secret mysterious way, to prevent the 
spirit which had left from again entering 
into that body. 

Now since man understood that he was 
dual, and that he possessed a spirit, he 
had a zeneral idea of what the spirit was 
and he therefore classified spirits. He 
claimed that there were two forms of spir- 
its: Those that were neutral, which inflict- 
ed no injury upon him and did not inter- 
fere with his existence or cause him any 
difficulties; and those that were hostile 
toward him. For instance, a boulder that 
tumbled down upon him must have a spirit 
that was hostile, that was intentionally de- 
siring to hinder him. He had no idea that 
some spirits were friendly and he could 
attract them. This had not entered his 
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mental view of the subject at all. His 
association with things of life had been 
with those that were either neutral or hos- 
tile, and he believed that spirits must be 
either neutral or hostile. 

He developed various rites and weird 
ceremonies to try and drive away the evil 
spirits, and at many times deceived men, 
and caused them to believe that he had 
driven the spirit away. Once he had the 
confidence or real belief in himself that is, 
that he could drive away evil spirits— 
then he began to wonder why he could not 
attract some spirits to himself, for his 
benefit. 

Here we come to the first form of medi- 
cine man. The early Siberian or Russian 
word for medicine man was “shaman.” 
He was usually one of the tribe who 
seemed to possess a particular power, that 
caused the other members of the tribe, the 
other families and individuals, to believe 
that he was distinct from them and had 
greater power for driving out a spirit or 
attracting one. Usually he was dis- 
tinguished because he had a peculiarity, 
such as being an epileptic and subject to 
nervous disorders; and during this process 
of distraction he was believed to be pos- 
sessed with a spirit or power that was very 
sreat. Therefore, he was pleaded with to 
use that spirit he possessed for the benefit 
of the tribe. He was then selected to be 
a medium for driving out the eyil spirits, 
and attracting the beneficial or good ones. 


Many of these shamans were sincere, 
and really believed that they were pos- 
sessed with some power that privileged 
them to attract various spirits and gave 
them an advantage that the rest of the 
tribe did not possess. But the majority of 
the shamans realized that the rituals which 
they developed for the so-called attraction 
and repulsion of spirits, were really 
fraudulent, and they had no confidence in 
their powers at all. In fact, they were 
using this false power for the deception of 
their fellow tribesmen, and the benefit of 
themselves. The poor shaman who be- 
lieved faithfully that he possessed power, 
and attempted to prove it, then failed and 
usually lost his life. The cunning and 
wilyness of the deceptive shaman, who 
knew he possessed no spirit but neverthe- 
less attempted to impress others that he 
did, was really a benefit to his tribe. 

Now you will ask why it is that anyone 
who practised deception and fraud could be 
a benefit. It took one who was cunning, 
quick of mentality, and above the average 
tribesman, to practise fraud, and it took 
much wit and reasoning to continue to 
practise deception upon the tribesmen. 
Therefore, the fact that they were keener 
thinkers, more witty, and more cunning, 
caused them to be the leaders of their 
tribe, and lead their tribe ahead and up. 
Whereas. if a true believer in super- 
natural powers, who in ignorance believed 
he had powers, was elected chief or direc- 
tor of the tribe, he would not have been 
a possessor of that keenness and alertness 
that the deceiver had, and therefore he 
would have been of little benefit to the 
tribe and the early form of civilization. 


Man now went a step further. The 
next form of custom or religion was 


called Fetishism. This is a Portuguese 
word, meaning “saint’s relic." Briefly, it 
means that some article or material thing 
possessed a spirit or power within itself. 
Since man knew that there were spirits 
that were good, and spirits that were evil, 
and that there was a shaman or medicine 
man that could attract the good spirits, he 
wanted to have these good spirits around 
him always, so that he could be protected 
by them. Of course it was impossible for 
him to be constantly with the shaman or 
medicine man. Furthermore, he did not 
always have the material wealth to per- 
suade the shaman to enter into incanta- 
tions to attract the spirit to him. So he 
believed that there were certain articles in- 
fused with a phenomenal power and if he 
carried these with him he would be pro- 
tected. 

In the early forms of Fetishism, these 
articles were usually little peculiar stones 
or minerals, which because of their at- 
tractiveness to the eye were selected by 
primitive man, taken to the shaman, and 
blessed according to the ritual which was 
supposed to bring into the little stone a 
good spirit, that would protect the pos- 
sessor of it. Thus we see primitive man 
hunting game, with a string of these amu- 
lets around his neck. For instance, on this 
string around his neck there was a lion’s 
tooth for ferociousness, a tiger’s eye for 
keen sight, a human heart for bravery, and 
so forth. 

Even today we see how Fetishism is still 
practised, and many of us know of indi- 
viduals who still believe in the possession 
of a rabbit's foot. Many people still be- 
lieve in hanging a horse-snoe over the door, 
and in certain good luck stones. These are 
merely forms of Fetishism. 


When man wore these various articles 
he thought that he possessed more power. 
If he went out to perform a deed and 
failed, he threw these amulets away. It 
Was easy to select new ones, or have new 
ones blessed. Man owes much to Fetish- 
ism, because it was the first thing that gave 
primitive man a little confidence and hope, 
and helped to drive some of the fear from 
his heart. 


From the individual Fetish hung around 
the neck, there came a tribal fetish. That 
is, the tribe all decided upon one particular 
thing that they believed possessed all the 
good spirits, and thus it became adopted 
by the whole tribe. Tribal Fetishism 
gradually evolved into idolatry. However, 
it evolved so slowly that you cannot tell 
where fetishism enaed and idolatry began. 


For instance, after the tribe had decided 
upon some particular thing that was be- 
lieved to possess wondrous spirits, that be- 
came a fetish. If it was something that 
they used to attract the favorable spirits 
to them, they made it very beautiful and 
it became an idol. If they desired to use 
this idol or fetish to drive away evil spirits, 
they made it ugly and grotesque. 


Later, they decided to place this idol in 
some little building, in some shelter where 
the idol would be protected from the 
storms and winds, and this place should be 
holy and sacred. The first church, there- 
fore, was a building to hold or contain the 
idol, which was the worsnip of the tribe. 
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“Church” does not really mean a building, 
but a place dedicated to the reverence of 
something. Therefore the first church was 
a shelter to protect the idol. lt was dedi- 
cated to the reverence of the spirits that 
welw supposed to reside in the idol, attract- 
ed or repulsed by it. 

Later, we find man going to this church 
and smearing various juices over the sur- 
řate of the idol, the purruse of which was 
to attract the spirits to it. If the 10! 
would attract these spirits, the smearing 
of this juice (generally the Juice of fruits) 
was presumed to persuade the spirits to re- 
main. They would enjoy the smearing of 
juice, and would stay to relish same. We 
thus have the first form of offerings—an 
offering made to the spirits. 


Later, the form of offering became & 
little more developed, and we have sacri- 
fice; where something of the utmost value, 
that was scarce and would be a denial, was 
offered. Whatever they offered as a sacri- 
fice was something that was very scarce, 
that was a treasure, and was of great 
value. It was something man possessed, 
which was valuable in the material things 
of life, and he was contributing it to his 
god. Thus we have a sacrifice. 

During this process of sacrificing, man 
tried to show his gods how much he en- 
joyed their favor, how much he was 
pleased and how much he needed and be- 
lieved in them. For doing that, he created 
a form of dance, rhythm, ceremony, and 
song, whereby he was entering into the 
enjoyment and praise of the things the 
spirits would bring. Various songs to ac- 
company the rhythm were created ;thus we 
have music and the first forms of prayer. 

We now come to another state of re- 
ligion, that called Tabooism, meaning 
“marked.” You will agree, as we proceed 
through this custom, that it is very much 
in existence today, even in our own lives, 
sometimes consciously and sometimes un- 
consciously. Tabooism was the belief that 
yarious articles possessed a fiendish or 
devilish power; that if a man were to 
touch the article he would be injured or 
destroyed in a severe way. It was known 
as taboo, and must be left alone. Man be- 
gan to select all sorts of things as being 
taboo, and if he touched them he would 
be punished and suffer penalties. For in- 
stance, the use of the word *God” in or- 
dinary conversations was taboo. It must 
not be uttered or some calamity would be- 
fall. Certain things were to be left alone. 
Other forms were the killing of a fellow 
tribesman, which was supposed to bring 
great torture or torment upon the indi- 
vidual committing the murder. Perhaps 
we can see the need for such a taboo; if 
there was to be strength in the unity of 
the various individuals of the tribe they 
must preserve themselves and live to- 
gether. So it became taboo to kill a fel- 
low tribesman. The stealing of a fellow 
tribesman’s wife, also, was taboo or 
marked. Of course, in more ways than one 
this was bound to bring serious conse- 
quences. Uncovering one's head before an 
idol was considered taboo, something that 
should not be done unless one desired to 
suffer the penalty. 
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If you will stop a minute you will real- 
ize that tabooism, as I sald before, is very 
much in evidence today. under a new head- 
ing termed ‘‘superstition.”” There are 
things we refuse to do because we fear 
that some serious consequence is going to 
result from it. For instance, the sitting 
of thirteen people at a table, walking 
under a ladder, and the knocking on wood 
before and after certain conditions. Many 
other forms of superstition are nothing but 
tabooism. 

Now we come to a radical change in the 
early customs and rites, and to a more 
progressive form and a more established 
form of religion. Mun, up to this time, 
had been a hunter ur pursuer of game. If 
he wished to preserve himself, he must go 
‘out and pursue and slay game. He must 
travel far and wide in his hunt, and suffer 
himself to danger and exposure, to hunt 
for that which meant his very existence. 
But slowly, man stopped this tramping 
through trackless wastes in the pursuit of 
game, because he found that he himselt 
was not the only hunter. The other forms 
of life were pursuing him, and they were 
better equipped than he was. Thus they 
would soon annihilate him and he must 
find some other way to satisfy and pre- 
serve himself. So he gathered various 
types of animal life together in herds; 
first, the wild mountain goats and bison. 
Then, instead of pursuing same, all he had 
to do was to be the keeper and watcher. 
This gave him time he never possessed be- 
fore. He could sit on the sloping hillside, 
and watch his flock grazing. He could lay 
there and look upward into the great, blue 
canopy above him, and even think and 
wonder. He began to look at the motion 
of these circling dots above him, began to 
arrange them in his mind and figure them 
out, became accustomed to their moye- 
ments, and even tried to chart them. He 
began now to respect the things above him, 
as equally important as the things beneath 
him. He began to realize that there was 
a great power beyond him, and he re- 
spected this power in some way and 
feared it. 

But still man was not entirely inde- 
pendent of the elements of nature, rain, 
heat, and so forth. Sometimes the heat 
would burn up his grazing lands, and iie 
had to travel and move his herds across 
the country te other places where grazing 
land was plenty. Thus he realized that he 
had not quite freed himself from the con- 
ditions of the things on this earth. 


Finally he got to the point where he be- 
gan to use the earth beneath him in a 
different manner, which we today call agri- 
culture. He began to sow and reap. In- 
stead of making him independent, how- 
ever, this made him more dependent, for, 
if the seasons were not favorable, he could 
not pick up his crops and move a great 
distance away. He had to stay right where 
he was and put up with the conditions. 
Therefore he began to respect the seasons 
of Spring, Summer, Winter and so forth, 
because he was entirely dependent upon 
them for his existence. These seasons 
meant so much to him that he formed va- 
tious ceremonies, rites and prayers, for the 
worshipping of the gods of the seasons. 
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Our seasonal festivities are really based 
upon these old forms of worshipping, the 


various seasons as they came about. Man 
used to welcome the season in with all 
sorts of strange and weird incantations, to 
show how much he appreciated the spring, 
and how much he disliked the winter, and 
so forth, 


We can easily see the connection be- 
tween these early forms of magic, adopted 
to attract or repel the seasons, and our fes- 
tivities, ull through religion, even up to 
today, magic still plays a very important 
role. No matter what man’s belief was, 
he always had iaith that there were cer- 
tain elements und certain spirits that 
could be made, by certain customs, rituals, 
and incantations, to perform for his bene- 
tit. Even today many of the ritualistic 
forms of our churches are based upon the 
vid magic systems of yore. 

às man established himself in a definite 
place, and got over being a nomad, wan- 
dering from place to place, his tribe be- 
gan to grow, for two or three reasons. 
wirst, since they were not pursuing game 
they were not exposed to so many dangers, 
and the loss of hfe was not so great. Sec- 
ondly, since they were growing crops they 
always, under favorable conditions, had 
more than they needed to consume, which 
they could store away; and this storage 
took care of the slack seasons. They be- 
carie better fed, better clothed, and na- 
turally their numbers grew. Their 
strength in numbers prevented them from 
entering into smail wars, and many of the 
tribes united, forming large communities. 


The forming of various groups brought 
about, at first, some of the different in- 
terpretations and religious beliefs. Some 
of the Fetish gods and idols of one tribe 
had to be blended into those of another. 
Peculiar things and instances arose out of 
this condition, which, according to some 
authors, were precedents of some of our 
higher forms of religion today. For ex- 
ample, if some individual had done some- 
thing that was taboo or marked, as we ex- 
plained before, he expected to suffer some 
penalty, or be punished directly by one of 
the spirits of the earth for this violation. 
But when they came together in large com- 
munities, it seemed peculiar that some in- 
dividuals were doing everything that was 
contrary to what was good, doing Injury to 
others, performing things that were taboo, 
and still they seemed to avoid punishment. 
This was very inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples or doctrines of their religion. How 
could these individuals, even though in a 
large community, do those acts which were 
crimes against their sods, and still nut 
sulfer the penalty? 

Before we proceed further, let us say 
that most of the crimes that were consider- 
ed crimes against their gods, were really 
social crimes or acts. For instance, the 
murriage of near relatives, theft, and mur- 
der. All those things which we could call 
social or state crimes today, were consider- 
ed crimes against the gods, and were made 
moral rather than social crimes. 

Many people believed that those whe 
committed these offenses, and did not seem 
to suffer any penalty that was visible, cer- 
tainly must be punished in an invisible 
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way. 
contradict their basis of religion. So they 
argued that if the gods on this earth did 
not punish the offender visibly, they would 
punish him in an invisible way. They 
would punish the spirit within him. 

Here we come to the first real under- 
standing of soul: That man’s inner spirit 
could be punished, even if his physical 
body was not, Still these individuals con- 
tinued to do wrong, and if their inner 
spirit was being punished they did not 
seem to show the effect of it. It caused 
the mass to be discouraged, and desire an 
explanation: That if they were not being 
punished inwardly and outwardly, here and 
now on this plane or earth, then their in- 
ner spirit or dual side of them would go 
away to some other place, up above and 
beyond, or down below, and there they 
would be punished. Here we have Whe first 
comparison to Heaven and hell; an invis- 
ible place where man would be placed in 


They had to believe this, or it would 


another life, to reside in a hades of tor- 
ment or a heaven of bliss. 

From this point on, we begin to see the 
early forms of philosophy gradually mak- 
ing themselves manifest in the conscious- 
ness of individuals, from the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the ancient Greeks, up to the present 
time. From that stage the spirit is lik- 
ened unto the soul, and there is a possibil- 
ity of a heaven and hell and punishment, if 
not in this life, another which gives a basis 
for Karma, Reincarnation, and so forth. 

Once this basis was established, the 
great thinkers of the various times took 
one of these elements, and pursued it, try- 
ing to construct a philosophy and build 
mythological fantasies around it, to satisfy 
their own understanding and queries, and 
those of others. All we need do now, is 
study the comparative religions to get the 
various thinkers’ interpretations and 
analyze the structures, built from this one 
foundation. 


Zada, or Looking Gorward 


By J. H. Thamer, K. R. C. 


The Conclusion of a very unusual 
story of mystical nature, which began 
in the January, 1926, issue. 


Chapter 10 


PEACE AND HAPPINESS 


ADA and Orville, realizing that 
they could not be of any more as- 
sistance, decided to return to 
America. Upon asking Philip re- 
garding his plans, he informed 
them that Zova had consented to 
accompany him to the New Ameri- 

ea, providing her father also receive per- 
mission to Ko along, for he himself believ- 
ed that Russia at the present time would 
be better served by his absence—in con- 
sequence of which Philip said he would 
ask Trotzie to grant this request. 


Upon discussing the matter with Trot- 
zie, he said he believed that the deposed 
President's better nature had been awak- 
ened by the recent events, and that in con- 
sideration of the services rendered by 
Philip, he felt it to be his humane duty to 
also allow him to depart as desired. 


Philip said it was his desire to visit his 
parents before returning home, in the hope 
that through the loss of their wealth they 
might be amenable to reason and be per- 
suaded to again return to their home-land 
and become good constructive citizens, and 
at his behest Zada and Orville consented 
to accompany them. 


Before their departure Zada got into 
communication with Mr. Raymond's but- 
ler, who informed her that a meeting of 
the American colony would be held at the 
“Briars” the following evening to discuss 
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ways and means of meeting this emer- 
gency, for they. when shorn of their 
wealth, were no doubt now practically 
helpless. 

After discussing the matter with Philip 
and Orville, she informed the butler that 
they would attend the meeting the follow- 
ing evening unannounced. 

As they would be able to reach southern 
France in a few hours in their swift aero- 
car, they spent a very pleasant evening in 
Zova's former home, deferring their de- 
parture until the next day. 

Trotzie and the members of his new 
council being present that evening, the 
embarrasment which you would naturally 
expect, from this informal meeting of the 
new with the old, was greatly relieved 
when the deposed President asked permis- 
sion to address them, and upon it being 
granted expressed himself as follows: 

“Fellow-countrymen, which I may still 
be permitted to call you, it is with humilia- 
tion that I now speak to you, not because 
of the fact that I have been reduced to my 
present status, but that I allowed greed 
and egotism to govern my actions in the 
past, when, as I realize, lawe and justice 
would have given, not only to the people of 
Russia, but to myself the only real happi- 
ness; and I believe that, after listening to 
the addresses given by your new President 
and this estimable young lady from the 
New America, all of the former members 
of the old regime who were present have 
come to the same conclusion as I have. 

“It is to be hoped that the former mon- 
ied powers of America, to whose ambitious 
proposals we so foolishly listened, will also 
now be influenced by the chastening pow- 
er of the isnominious defeat of their sel- 
fish ambitions. 


“I wish to thank you who were instru- 
mental in securing my freedom to go with 
my daughter to the New America and hope 
that at some future time I may be 
permitted to do something constructive for 
this, my home-land.” 


“On behalf of my former associates I 
would ask your forbearance, which I be- 
lieve will be shown them, and to you, my 
successor, I can only wish the success 
which must eventually crown your efforts 
if followed out along the same lines which 
the New America has proven are essential 
to successful attainment.” 

At the conclusion of this short address, 
which was delivered brokenly owing to his 
emotion, Trotzie very feelingly thanked 
him for his present attitude, assuring him 
that the greatest consideration would be 
shown his former colleagues compatible 
with the future welfare of the country. 


The following day Zada and Orville, to- 
gether with Zova, Philip and Zova's father, 
departed for the south of France in Or- 
ville’s aero-car, Philip meanwhile instruct- 
ing his lieutenant to return home by direct 
route. 

Arriving shortly after dusk, and making 
a noiseless landing on the spacious grounds 
surrounding the ‘“Briars’, they were ad- 
mitted by the butler, and, under the suid- 
ance of Philip, escorted to his father’s spa- 
cious library where the meeting was in 
progress. 

His father, who was addressing the 
meeting, stopped short when Philip threw 
open the door and entered, followed by his 
companions, and as no word was spoken, 
so great was their astonishment, Philip 
took the initiative and introduced those 
with him, 


Their look of consternation and aston- 
ishment increased when the deposed Rus- 
sian President was introduced, although 
he was known personally to many of them, 
and the tense situation was somewhat re- 
lieved when he briefly spoke to them as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen: 

I will offer you no words of censure or 
criticism, for we all are equally to blame 
for the destructive methods we attempted 
to put into operation to satisfy our greed 
and pride; neither can I give to you any 
satisfying promise, tor I know that the 
billions of gold you advance in the hope of 
attaining your egotistic desires is lost to 
you forever.” 

At this point in his address his listeners 
seemed to recover their wits, everyone 
hurling vituperation at him at once, for 
they had not as yet felt the pinch of pov- 
erty and loss of prestige sufficiently to 
chasten their pompous and superior self- 
esteem, 


Philip's father, who seemed to have a 
deeper sense of the predicament they were 
in than did his associates, finally brought 
some semblance of order to the meeting, 
and then scathingly denounced Philip for 
the part he had played against them. 

When he ceased Philip attempted to ex- 
plain that his greatest desire was to be of 
assistance to them, in the hope that it was 
not too late for them to contribute some- 
thing constructive to mankind during the 
balance of their natural lives. 

This was received with such vehement 
reproaches and sneers that Philip, turning 
to his companions, sadly suggested that it 
would no doubt be advisable to withdraw, 
to which the others acquiesced, and return- 


ing to their areo-car were soon enroute to 
their home land, arriving at Washington 
early the following morning. 

Zada‘'s suggestion that Zova and her 
father be her guests until such time as 
other arrangements were completed, was 
received with pleasure, while Orville and 
Philip needed no coaxing to accept her cor- 
dial request for their presence at dinner 
that evening, which later proved to be a 
very joyous and eventful occasion, for at 
its conclusion Orville arose and in a few 
words made the announcement that he and 
Zada had decided to celebrate the success- 
ful culmination of this critical period in 
the country’s evolution with their wedding 
and proposed that Zova and Philip do like- 
wise, to which Philip, speaking for both 
of them, as he said, heartily seconded the 
proposal, 

After considerable banter and discussion 
it was decided that this double event be 
performed on the morrow, and, as a fitting 
climax, the two happy couples would visit 
the sunken Atlantean continent for a 
honeymoon trip. 


We will not go into detail describing this 
happy double event, but instead we will 
accompany them in spirit on the most un- 
usual honeymoon ever attempted by any 
one. 


Following the same route as that taken 
by Zada and Orville on their previous trip 
to Atlantis, they descended to the water 
and submerged at a point, as near as they 
could judge from their chart, that would 
bring them directly above a high plateau 
on the sunken continent. 


Zova was all excitement at this, to her, 
a new and novel experience, and as they 
submerged still deeper and discerned huge 
ruins directly beneath them, shining with 
a peculiar phosphorescent glow, their won- 
der increased. 


Descending slowly they finally came to 
rest on a smooth plateau directly beside a 
huge structure in a fair state of preser- 
vation, but to what use it had been put 
was not discernible from outside observa- 
tion, 

Donning their under-water suits, they 
safely disembarked, fastening their craft 
securely with a hawser as on their pre- 
vious trip of exploration, Orville suggesting 
that for safety they connect their flexible 
speaking tubes, which was done. 

What first attracted their attention was 
the luminous glow emitted by the large 
cut stones of which the building was con- 
structed. 

Upon close examination, Zada came to 
the conclusion that they had been covered 
with a cement-like property, which con- 
tained the light-giving qualities, for at the 
spots which had apparently peeled off this 
quality was lackins, leading her to believe 
that these ancient people had a process of 
producing radium easily and in large quan- 
tities, which had retained its luminous 
qualities for upwards of twelve thousand 
years. 

Circling the building, they discovered a 
large opening, or entrance, the huge doors 
of which, made of bronze-like material, tay 
on the ground outside. 

Their movements of necessity were slow, 
moving as they were in close conjunction 
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with one another, and also being retarded 
by the strong current sweeping through 
aud around tne ruins. 

Upon entering, they beheld what ap- 
peared to have been a combined workshop 
anu laboratory, tor ditferent tools, peculiar 
retorts and appliances were still to be seen 
attached to heavy metal tables and stands. 

Noting a large stairway leading upward, 
indicating realms to explore in the tower 
ot the building, they ascended, not walking 
up the stairs as you would expect, but 
siowly floating upward by regulating the 
density ot their unaer-water suits and 
toot-weights. ‘Shey soon found themselves 
in what appeared to have been an obser- 
vatory, ana 1 will endeavor to describe the 
pecuhar instrument, or appliance, which 
still appeared to be in a fair state of pres- 
ervation, and which rested on a pedestal in 
the center of the tower. 

Suspended by two burnished copper rods 
from an arch in such a manner as to pre- 
vent it from touching the supports at any 
point, was a large mirror, or deflector, 
made of a highly polished metal, at the 
bavn OL Wilctn Was an arrangemeue Ul t- 
taimne corus resembling Nose OF a plano. 

On thin metal plates, which they found 
nearby, covered with cuniform characters 
which they afterwards deciphered, they 
discovered that while the mirror re- 
tiected everything as in a calm lake, 
some one O1 tne MymaG Wares veninu It 
was Vibrant to every possible inflection of 
sound, and others likewise conveyed every 
reflection to the palace of the ruler, thus 
proving that the radio equipment of today 
is merely a re-discovery of ancient know- 
ledge. 

They also discovered that the telescopes 
used by the ancient people were equipped 
with appliances making use of an QOdic 
fluid, as they termed it, which enabled 
them to plainly see the different conform- 
ations on distant planets by the increasing 
of the light-wave vibrations. 

Orville was very much interested in a 
large cigar-shaped vessel, which seemed to 
have been under construction when the 
calamity befell them, and they found from 
the records upon the metallic plates that 
they used aero-cars in those days, which 
they called Valixes, again showing that 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

After taking exposures of the different 
instruments and appliances with their un- 
der-water camera, and securing as many 
of the metallic records, in the ancient ^t- 
lantean language, as they could find, they 
decided to return for Zada was impatient 
to decipher this valuable find as quickly 
as possible. 


Here “The Master” ended his narrative 
or description of what he expected to ex- 
perience in his next incarnation durins 
the twenty-first century, promising that at 
sume future time he would be pleased to 


enlighten me relative to knowledge of the 
ancient Atlanteans. 

Casper:— 

But my dear Lucas, have you not, like 
myself, wondered at what was to be learn- 
ed from these ancient records! 

Lucas:— 

You forget, Caspar, that you are as 
yet of the material world, where time and 
space, are, as you think, of such vital im- 
portance, while to me, on this spiritual 
plane, all things come in their proper time. 

“The Master’ however gave me some 
further information to impart to you and 
I would admonish you to carefully retain 
that which you are about to hear, and also 
use every means at your disposal to spread 
it among your fellowmen, so they can im- 
prove the condition during their present in- 
carceration and thereby hasten their evo- 
lution towards the final sublime state. 

Before giving to you these Laws, as re- 
jated to me by “The Master” 1 will again 
refresh your memory relative to some or 
our studies, while ] was with you upon 
your material plane. 

You will remember how we learned that 
the real Self is not the body or even the 
mind of men. 

These things are but part of his person- 
ality, the lesser Self. 

The real Self is the Ego, whose mani- 
festation is individuality. 

The real Self is independent of the body, 
which it inhabits, and is even independent 
of the mechanism of the mind, which it 
uses aS an instrument. ; 


The real self is a drop from the Divine 
Ocean, and is eternal and indestructible. 

It cannot die or be annihilated, and no 
matter what becomes of the body the real 
Self still exists. 


It is the Soul. Do not think of your 
Soul as a thing apart from you, for You 
are the Soul, and the body is the unreal 
and transitory part of you which is chang- 
ing in material) every day, and which you 
will some day discard. 

The Spirit in man, which is the highest 
manifestation of the Soul, is a drop in the 
Ocean of Spirit, apparently separate and 
distinct, but yet really in touch with the 
ocean itself, and with every other drop in 
it. 

“Ponder over this carefully,” for if your 
body is the material encasement of the 
Soul, or this drop from the Divine Ocean, 
how necessary it is to have the knowledge, 
to give it the proper attention, so the Soul 
can develop in harmony with Divine Laws. 

Nine-tenths of the people of this world 
are unable to govern themselves well, and 
they cannot in saneness expect to do so 
until every part of their own nature is held 
in an iron grasp of merciless subjection to 
high principle. 

Let us rejoice in those earnest workers 
whose motto is, “Look up, not down; look 
out, not in; look forward, and not back, 
and lend a hand.” 


THIS CONCLUDES THE STORY OF “ZADA” 


It has been a wonderfully interesting and instructive story. 


It is to be publish- 


ed in book form in the near future and already negotiations have been made by for- 
eign branches to translate and publish it in several languages. We hope you have en- 


joyed it as greatly as we have.—Editor. 
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cA Brother of the Rosy (ross 


By Agrippa, 32°, Frater Khurum 


This is the Ninth Instaliment 
of un interesting story which 
began in the July Issue. 


“i thank you,” said Hatshepsut,” but 
why do you take me from my people?” 

“Because you dared to brave Typhon in 
his own land and because you brought dis- 
credit upon a god who is worshiped even 
as Isis and Osiris.” 

“Oh,” thought Hatshepsut, 
commune with Aahmes.” 

She therfore dismissed Hatsu and, call- 
ing the dumb woman, she was soon at rest. 

As I was gathering with the other priests 
for our evening meal, a great commotion 
was heard at the gate of the temple where 
we were staying as the guests of Ammon 
Ra. What a beating and pounding there 
was upon the sate. A porter ran and open- 
ed it, for it had been closed for the night. 
Kenkennes entered clothed in his armor 
and called loudly for me, not secing me 
because of the dark. When I went to him, 
l asked him what was the matter. He an- 
swered : 

“Hatsheput, the High Priestess, has dis- 
appeared,” and then he related how she 
had been bathing with the maidens and 
went beyond the point where they could 
see her, but whether some wild beast 
had set upon her or whether a crocodile 
had caught her he did not know. He had 
questioned the guards about the bathing 
place and they had not seen her. 

“Have you told Pharoah?" said I. 

“Yes”, answered he, “and he has des- 
patched chariots and footmen both up and 
down the Nile. Fast runners have like- 
wise been sent to Karnak, to Philae and 
down the Nile to Heliopolis and into the 
Delta to Tanis, Buto and Sais. Likewise 
the soldiers have been warned to watch 
for any strange ship and board it if neces- 
sary.” 

“Weil and sood,” cried I. ‘“Kenkennes, 
you are a fighting man. Iam not. Bide 
you lere till morning, then we will see 
what the visions of the night haye brought 
me and we will confer again. It is now 
dark and neither you nor I could do any- 
thins tonight.” 

I retired to my private apartment. I 
lay comfortably upon my couch, covered 
with a lion's skin, and before sleep over- 
came me I gazed long upon a ball of green 
crystal. At last I was able to see with the 
spirit, and leaving my body upon the couch, 
Lin my Ka sped in search of her who was 
more than life itself to me. North I travel- 
ed over the great Nile as she rolled below 
me. Villages and cities I passed, temples 
I wished to pause at but still the spirit 
drove me on. I turned toward the East 
and my thought passed upon the temple of 


“I must 
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Set at Mendes, yet my spirit would not let 
me stop. Still Northward I went, further 
down the Delta and out into the open sea. 
Ah, | was to be rewarded, for straight 
ahead of me in the moonlight I saw a ship, 
yes, a golden galley, the trireme, which 
was sailing northeast, using all the power 
of oar and sail to make for the canal that 
flowed between Asia and Africa, 


As I approached in the spirit, I could 
feel the influence of the mighty wills of 
those who were the priests of Set working 
against me. It took all my will power to 
keep from being driven back to my body, 
but underneath these adverse influences 1 
knew that Hatshepsut’s spirit was calling 
me and that she was on that ship. 


At last with a mighty effort of the will, 
I stood before the High Priestess. 

‘Soul of Hatshepsut, what have you to 
tell me?” 

“That we are bound for Babylon, the 
City of Cyrus and Arterzerxes, and Hatsu 
has me in his power. He plans to take me 
SP of the Chaldees, there to wed his 
go -# 

As soon as | heard these words I was 
immediately in the body and awake. I 
rang my bell for Kenkennes and he pres- 
ently stood before me. I related to him 
quickly that which 1 had learned in my 
spirit and suggested that we ask Pharoah 
for a fast ship and go in pursuit of the 
golden galley. Kenkennes was well pleas- 
ed with this suggestion so we sousht Phar- 
oah. We found him and were admitted to 
his presence.. I told him what I had learn- 
ed and of my desire. 

“Your desire is granted," said Pharoah, 
“and by the time you can get to the river, 
a ship well armed and fast will be walting 
for you.” 

We made obeisance and left upon our 
mission. 

At the dock there was awaiting us a 
boat and presently we were upon her deck 
and the rowers were bending to their task. 
Down, down the river we sped, going rap- 
idly with the current to the sea. None 
stopped or hindered us for in the prow and 
on the mast was to be seen the standard 
of the Lord of the two Lands. Toward 
evening we were well into the Delta going 
down past Bubastis, for this branch ran 
in a north-easterly direction and I thought 
that in this way we would sooner reach our 
quarry. As we shot out of the river into 
the sea itself there before us we saw, lying 
to and waiting for the tide, the golden gal- 
ley. In a moment she saw us and I could 
see a great commotion upon her deck. The 
oars were soon out and rising in rapid 
swing as she tried to leave us, heading for 
the northwest, her commander no doubt 
thinking that she could outrow us in the 
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open sea. I called Ramose, the king's 
commander, to me and asked him if he 
had any heavy stones in the ship and a 
means to shoot them. He replied that he 
had and there was in the bow a large cata- 
pult which had done good service. I com- 
manded him to unlash it and get to wind- 
ward, then let go just a little in front of 
the golden galley, as I thought this might 
bring her to. Kenkennes, who stood upon 
my right, agreed with me so we gradually 
worked to the windward, pulling around 
with the oars; Ramose, standing there 
with the lever in his hand, took careful 
aim, and, with a whirr, and then silently, 
the great stone sped on. Higher and high- 
er it rose in the air, making a perfect arc. 
Then with a sudden splash it dropped di- 
rectly into the sea, not many stadia befare 
the galley. 


Hatsu and his men paid no attention to 
this, our first message, so we prepared to 
send another. This time Kenkennas sug- 
gested that Ramose come nearer than be- 
fore. Once more as we rose upon the crest 
of a wave a stone shot from the catapult. 
This time it struck fairly in the bow of the 
golden galley and we heard groans and 
cries. But still on they went. 


“Well, Aahmes,” said Kenkennes, “I do 
believe that we will have to fight them.” 


“I am ready and so are my men,” said 
Ramose, “Let us at our work then.” 


Our galley swung around once more and 
extra anchors were tied to ropes brought 
up from below. Greek fire was brought 
forth, bows, javelins, swords and arrows 
were piled in heaps about the mast and at 
the bow and in the stern. The drummers 
began to beat more quickly upon their ket- 
tle drums and with every beat the ship 
quickened her speed as the oars flashed in 
unison with the drums. Down, down we 
bore on Hatsu and his ship. I breathed a 
prayer to Isis that she would protect her 
daughter. We were almost on them now. 
Side by side we ran for a few moments, 
then, with a grinding and with the sound 
of breaking timbers the two ships came to- 
gether. In a moment our men had cast 
the anchors into the golden galley, the 
ropes were fastened tight, and the two 
ships were locked in each other’s arms. 
Planks were thrown out and our men, with 
Kenkennes at their head, swarmed over 
the side and into the waist of the ship. 


But what a surprise met us, for, as our 
men reached the deck of the solden galley, 
from every side sprang up Persians armed 
to the teeth. Back and forth from bow 
to stern we fought, neither side gaining 
upon the other. The deck was slippery 
with blood and one must fight carefully or 
he would fall over those who were al- 
ready down. J, with Kenkennes, fought 
our way aft where I knew Hatshepsut had 
her cabin. For a moment Kenkennes 
went down and I fought above him guard- 
ing him till he could gain a foot hold. 
Nearer and nearer we approached the cabin 
and, as Kenkennes fought on, 1 turned and 
broke open the door. There behind it, calm 
and piacid was Hatshepsut, with the poor 
dumb woman wringing her hands in terror. 
1 directed Hatshepsut to keep close to ime 
and went upon the deck. In the moment 


I had been gone a change had come for 
the worst, for our men were giving back 
and were closely followed by Hatsu and a 
great Persian who fought beside him. Back, 
back our men were driven into our ship 
and Hatshepsut, Kenkennes, six soldiers 
and I were left alone upon the poop of the 
golden galley. I saw Ramose upon his 
quarterdeck and, calling to him, I com- 
manded him to cast off before all was lost 
30 that he could tell of our defeat to Phar- 
oah. 

Sailors with axes soon cut the ropes that 
bound the ships and a guif of water wid- 
ened as they drifted apart. Ramose and his 
men were too busy casting the dead into 
the sea and Hatsu, with his men, were 
drawing in upon us as our men died with- 
out quarter. I whispered to Kenkennes to 
throw a burning torch which was near at 
nand into the Greek fire in the waist and 
then turning to Hatshepsut. I asked if she 
could swim, She answered “Yes.” 

“Then give back," 1 cried, “to the very 
rail and fight there a moment, then jump 
into the sea.” 

Kenkennes quickly threw the burning 
brand into the Greek fire. There was a 
flash and a roar and with it we three leap- 
ed into the sea. Down, down I went but 
at last felt myself soing upward. Quickly 
my head was above water and I saw Hat- 
shepsut closely swimming beside me. But 
Kenkennes I did not see. 1 took hold of 
a broken spar that was floating near by 
and placed jt beneath Hatshepsut. I had 
just done so when near to me I saw rise 
out of the sea a clutching hand which I 
recognized as that of Kenkennes. I took 
it quickly and with Hatshepsut’s help I 
bound him to the spar so that his head 
Was above water. Then I took time to look 
about. In the distance, enveloped in 
flames, was the golden galley and, as I 
looked, I saw her maddened crew one by 
one leap into the sea. She was now burn- 
ing right merrily. I heard the sound of 
oars and close to us was our ship. 

A small boat was put over and then we 
were once more on deck and among 
friends, with the battle gained and Hatsu. 
as I thought destroyed, and Hatshepsut 
safely in my keeping. 


In due time we arrived safely at Thebes 
and took up once more the even tenor of 
our ways. Hatsu was forgotten and we 
heard little of the doings of the priests of 
Set. 

= E $ bd 4 = 

The years came and went and, true to 
the promise of Isis, Hatshepsut and ], 
Aahmes, Priest of Isis, still lived and ruled 
our temples in the land of Egypt. 


We together saw the power of Persia 
broken and Greece rise from the embers. 
Alexander, like a flash of lightning. rose 
to power and died. We saw the Ptolmeys 
sit in the seat of the Pharoah and we 
lived on. 

We still ruled our spiritual children 
when Caesar came before Cleopatra and 
we saw Anthony lose himself in his love 
for the last Queen of Egypt. 

Rome came with her heavy and armed 
men into our land; we saw the rise of 
Alexandria and its coming to mighty pow- 
er as the seat and mother of all learning. 
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Christianity rose from the breaking 
dawn of other worships and one night I 
heard the voice of Isis commanding me to 
so forth from Exypt and, with my mighty 
secret of life, to wander through the world 
and impart those truths of learning, which 
1 had received before the Goddess, to those 
I should choose from the sons of men. 
Hatshepsut still stayed on, the last of an 
almost forgotten faith. She stayed to tend 
the sacred fires and to await my return. 
Months changed to years and yet I returned 
not to Egypt but instructed many and led 
them to the light. 1 was known by many 
names and have taught in many lands. 
Yet my heart ever longs for the valley of 
wy birth and the companionship of Hat- 
shepsut, but 1 am only a worker in the 
Brotherhood and must continue till I am 
released by our Holy Mother. So, Oh Hat- 
shepsut, I send you this that, if you as my 
twin soul think best to give it to the neo- 
phyte who will come to you, you may do 
so that he may know that he whom he calls 
Saturnius is also known as Aahmes, High 
vriest of Isis, and with you, Oh Priestess, 
the custodian of the truths which are re- 
venled Sub Rosa. 

t % FF 

This was the strangest story I had ever 
read but why should I not believe it for it 
simplified many of the apparent enigmas 
pertaining to Saturnius. The subject was 
so much in my mind that the rest of the 
voyage passed quickly and one morning I 
awoke to see the Statue of Liberty greeting 
the rising sun as we approached, I went 
to the museum and gave my report. Then 
I went to call upon Saturnius at his apart- 
ment, where, after many hours of conver- 
sation, I at last decided to give up my po- 
sition at the Museum for the present and 
become a student of Saturnius. 

Shortly I had become a Neophyte and 
had entered upon my new duties. These 
were not hard for I was told to carefully 
study the Bible, the Book of the Dead, 
and many fine works of the Occult 
Sciences that he would sive me in due or- 
der. I was also to begin my study of As- 
trology, the Divine Seience, for without 
that one cannot enter deeply into the hid- 
den knowledge. 

{ was kept at this work many months. 
Autumn had changed to Winter, Winter to 
Spring, and Spring to Summer again ere 
Saturnius made a sign that I was pro- 
sressing. I did not doubt that in due time 
my patience would be rewarded. And it 
was, For one morning, as I was study- 
ing the Kabbalah, the Secret Tradition of 
the Jewish Priesthood, and meditating up- 
on the great symbol, the double triangle 
of Solomon which stands for the Two An- 
cients of the Kabbaiah, the God of Light 
and the God of Reflection known to the 
Hermetic Lrethren as the Macroprosopus 
and the Microprosopus, Saturnius entered 
my room. He had kindly given me a room 
under his roof so that we could be together 
and he could help me in my studies. 

“Good morning, James," said he, “I 
have news for you. The time of your sec- 
ond trials draws nigh. You and I to- 
nicht will so to a place where we will 
sather with others to perform certain rites, 
for the Moon tonight enters the Cardinal 
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Sign of Cancer, the Crab. As it is a time 
of healing, we shall gather to send forth 
to the sick in body and soul the healing in- 
fluence. I cannot tell you either the name 
vf the Brotherhood or place.” 

Suffice it to say that when we arrived 
Saturnius was greeted as one holding his 
high and exalted station should be. 

The I'raters were soon in order for the 
ceremony. Il was in the ante-room of the 
Adytum, waiting to be summoned for my 
trial. I heard the sound of sweet music. 
The odor of incense was watted to my 
senses and 1 heard a choir of men’s strong 
voices singing these words: 


“There is a Word no mortal tongue 
May dare its mystic sounds combine 
Nor saint hath breathed nor prophet 
sung 
That holiest of names divine. 


“Nor may the finger of the scribe 
Presume that hallowed Word to write; 

Accursed alike from Israel's Tribe, 
Were he who dared that name indite 


“Yet thoush lip nor pen may dare 
That name unspeakable impart, 

‘Tis ever breathed in secret prayer— 
‘Tis ever written on the heart. 


“With care preserved, the Sacred Word 
Is erst indeed a blessed dower 

We bow before thy name, O Lord, 
And its great marvelous power.” 


I heard the rattle of bolts and chains. 
Four figures, clothed in searlet and hooded 
in black which concealed their faces, stood 
before me, one of them carrying a lighted 
torch. My hands were bound and 1 was 
covered in black; I felt my hand taken and 
knew that I was passing living beings, 
though I could hear no sound. I seemed to 
be going downward and, as I progressed, 
horrid sounds struck upon my ear. There 
were screams and howls of malediction and 

gony. My foot struck against something 
that crunched like dead bones. I smelt 
smoke and heard the rush and roar of 
water like a mountain torrent. I heard a 
distant clap of thunder that swelled and 


reverberated, first near and then afar. I 
could almost see the lightning. As the 


thunder rolled again, it seemed like a 
heavy battery in action. Then all was still. 

I missed the hand of the guide which 
had led me along the way. I felt cold water 
touch my feet. I heard a whisper, “Run, 
run for your life, if it is worth saving.” In 
my fear I raised my hands and found they 
were unbound. Quickly I cast the hood 
from me. Dimly in the darkness I dis- 
cerned a whirling stream which was ris- 
ing so rapidly that it had already reached 
my knees, 

I could see nothing of my companions 
and I knew not where to turn. I moved as 
quickly as I could and found that I was 
walking through a narrow passage which 
led up hill. It did not take me long to be 
clear of the water for the passage turned 
quickly to the right where it was dry. 

I was alone and in the dim light which 
seemed to come from nowhere I could dis- 
cern that which made my hair begin to 
rise upon my head. I saw that I stood 
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where three ways met. 
1 noticed five niches in the wall and in 
each niche there lay a mouldering corpse. 
On my left only one niche was open and 


On my right hand 


thal was empty . Before me I could see 
other niches, some full, some empty, 

What had happened? Surely I was not 
in the Roman catacombs of St. Agnes, 
for I had been there only a few years be- 
fore. Which way should I turn and what 
next was expected of me? That 1 knew 
not. As 1 listened, 1 could not hear a 
sound and the darkness about me seemed 
to deepen. What, indeed, was the meaning 
of ull this? My anger began to rise at 
myself and Saturnius for being duped so 
easily. In my bitterness I laughed aloud. 
lt seemed to me fifty demons laughed in 
return, 

Was 1 to be lost here forever and lie 
with this mouldering flesh that Isaw about 
me? What a fool, indeed, 1 had been to 
try to learn that which man should not 
tamper with except with long preparation. 
What cared 1 for Hermes and his teach- 
ing? Saturnius lied when he told me that 
1 had lived in Egypt. Was he not insane 
and must 1 not be so, to have listened to 
him? 

The darkness, if possible, grew denser. 
As 1 walked 1 stumbled over a heap of 
bones. 1 heard & hiss and something glid- 
ed away trom under my foot. It was a 
serpent and my leet were bare. What if 
it had bitten me? Well, only one fool the 
less in the world, 1 heard the whirr of 
wings and a bat passed near my head, so 
closely that he almost brushed my face. 

Well, 1 would not stay here to die like 
a rat in a trap. I would at least make an 
effort to escape. Sol began to walk and, 
as 1 walked, 1 could smell the odor of sul- 
phur which began to choke me; so I re- 
traced my steps and walked full tilt into a 
blank wall. Surely 1 was trapped. What 
should I do? It seemed to me 1 heard a 
voice say, “Pray.” Ah, to whom? for 1 
had not yet learned the lesson of real faith. 
To God, of course, to Him who answers 
that invocation, I was not ready yet to 
pray so 1 sat upon a pile of bones and as 
1 looked, a light seemed to spring up from 
the floor. There was a dark patch in the 
center of the light, which began to grow. 
It steadily increased in size, changing in 
torm and assununs a sickly color, 

In my studies I had read The Pneuma- 
tology of Paracelsus and his words in re- 
gard to elementals came to me, where he 
says, “If such entities are invisible under 
normal conditions to a human being, they 
may be well perceived—on their plane and 
may after death take on themselves the 
forms of animals and monsters which they 
were brought to resemble by their evil 
thoughts—if the character of the person is 
thoroughly evil, it will cause the astral 
form to assume a hideous form." 

As 1 watched, it developed the head of 
an octopus with its long and horrid arms 
which began to move in their peculiar way. 
The body appeared like that of an ape, with 
feet and legs like those of a goat cloven 
in the hoof. 

What was this imp, a devil? Or was I 
going mad? The creature moved toward 
me reaching out with its many tentacle- 


like arms. I drew back, but then remem- 
bering the magic power of the Seal of Solo- 
mon and my experience in Egypt, I quick- 
ly traced it upon the ground. When this 
creature saw this sign, it paused, not dar- 
ing to advance. At last I spoke. 

“Who art thou and what do you want 
of me?” 

My voice whistled through my lips. Fear 
clutched coldly at my heart. The phan- 
tom answered not but tried with all its 
might to reach across the space and to en- 
circle me in those horrid arms. 

Praise be to God. I heard voices in 
the distance. I saw the light of a torch 
coming toward me. They had come for me 
at last. I remembered no more 
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Some days after the incidents narrated 
above I was reading on the porch of the 
Gouge House at the place of this name 
on Long Island, where 1 had gone for a 
little rest after my trial in the Brother- 
hood. 

l heard the whirr of a motor car and a 
great white racer stopped at the gate. 
From it descended Rosamond, the niece of 
Saturnius. She tripped briskly up the 
walk, spying at once where I was sitting. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Gore,” 
said she, “We have missed you so much 
at home I thought I would just run over 
from East Hampton to see if you were 
getting a good rest.” 

I told her I was feeling much improved, 
thanks to the sea bathing and the salt air. 
She asked me if I had met Miss Phillis 
Brownrig, from London, who was stopping 
at the hotel with her brother. They were 
in this country to take the trip to Califor- 
nia and the Canadian Rockies. I had met 
this lady, but not her brother. Rosamond 
asked me if I would see whether I could 
find her, so, slipping my book under my 
arm, I went in search of Miss Brownrig. 
I found her sitting in the shade of the old 
windmill. I told her Rosamond wished to 
see her and walked back with her to the 
porch. When I turned the verandah, I saw 
Rosamond talking to a tall, slight man, 
very properly dressed in English flannels, 
who held a tennis raquet in his hand. 

Miss Brownrig smiled and introduced 
me to her brother, Henry, who, she 
said, had come to learn something of 
America. She told him I was a student of 
Saturnius. He smiled, saying he knew of 
him; all seemed to, in fact. But as he 
smiled, I did not like the light I saw in 
his eyes; for it seemed to me they watched 
Rosamond too closely, 

Henry Brownrigs suggested tennis so 
Miss Brownrig furnished Rosamond with a 
racquet, and I having my own, we spent 
the afternoon on the court, 

The party dined with me as my guests. 
After dinner we started down the old sand 
road to the beach, passing the cottage of 
the summer residents upon the way. After 
about a mile’s walk we crossed the canal 
over the old red drawbridge and, passing 
the bath houses, were soon upon the beach. 


It was a beautiful summer evening. The 
moon was just rising out of the sea. The 


waves seemed to be singing a lullaby, so 
softly did they break upon the beach. We 
turned toward the north and walked up 
the beach toward an old wreck that had 
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come ashore the winter before. As we 
saw it in the moonlight, with its bow 
buried in the sand and its battered stern 
rising in the alr, it reminded one of the 
broken hopes of man, 

Rosamond told me that Saturnius would 
be over to call the next day. In pleasant 


conversation the evening sped along. I did 
not realize then what heartaches would be 
mine by this meeting with Rosamond 
whom I had grown to love more and more, 


pea, San 


(Continued in next issue) 


Important Notes on Branch “Activities 


By Royle Thurston 


Every Member Should Read 
These Notes Very Carefully 


SE hardly know where to be- 
xin this month in comment- 
ing on the activities of our 
various branches, organizers 
representatives, and members 
throughout the North Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. 

The rapid srowth of the 
Order and its continuous 
expansion is bringing its 
serious problems as well as its additional 
labors tor Headquarters, with the result 
that the Minister for the Department of 
Extension, with his associates, has been 
forced to swing much of the extra work 
to some of the other departments, and the 
entire plan of extension and promotion of 
new Lodges, Groups and representation in 
the various parts of the country has had 
to be revised and made operative upon a 
much larger scale than we anticipated. 


Local Representatives 


One of the first things that had to be 
done was to appoint local representatives 
in practically every large county of every 
State in the United States and in many 
parts of Canada and Mexico. This was a 
tremendous task that involved every de- 
partment at headquarters in the search for 
the proper representative and the giving 
to these representatives the necessary in- 
formation to enable them to carry on the 
work, By this plan the AMORC will have 
in every large city or town, and in every 
section of the country in which there are 
a number of small towns, a local repre- 
sentative well versed in the work and 
qualified in various ways to explain the 
work of the organization, These repre- 
sentatives will have two or three able as- 
sistants who will help in the general ex- 
tension work, and inquirers regarding the 
work of AMORC will not only receive lit- 
erature direct from the AMORC Headquar- 
ters, but the names of such Inquirers will 
be forwarded at once to the local repre- 
sentative in each territory, who will call 
upon or have one of his assistants call 
upon the inquirer and explain just what 
AMORC is doing for those who are seek- 
ing the higher teachings. The plan has 
been tested for over a year in various 
parts of the country and a great deal of 


literature and adequate instruction has 
been sent to these representatives so that 
they will promptly and ellicientiy present 
the AMORC work to inquirers. The re- 
sult is that hundreds who for various rea- 
sons could not overcome certain obstacles 
that stood in the way of their evolution, 
or who did not realize the opportunity that 
was before them, become enthused and not 
only send in their application but assist 
in carrying on the propaganda and exten- 
sion work in their territories. Many of 
these representatives are placing advertise- 
ments regarding AMORC in their local 
daily or weekly newspapers and in theatre 
programs and other public issues, 

In addition to this form of advertising 
the representatives receive from Head- 
quarters, every few weeks, various forms 
of printed leaflets and attractive pieces of 
circular matter which they distribute 
through various channels, and Headquar- 
ters also sends to these representatives, 
and to members in various localities, 
packages of post ecards with a brief ex- 
planation of AMORC and its work, these 
cards being mailed by the representatives 
and members to possible seekers for the 
work. The leaflets and post cards are 
bringing inquiries to Headquarters in 
large quantities and these inquiries find 
their way back into the hands of the rep- 
resentatives for further care and personal 
interviews. 


General Advertising 


In addition to all this form of extension 
and propaganda work the Extension De- 
partment at Headquarters is carrying on 
the largest campaign of advertising it has 
ever conducted. It recently tried a new 
method to assist the work on the Pacific 
Coast by inserting an advertisement re- 
garding AMORC and its teachings in nine- 
ty-two of the Western newspapers in one 
week and then made an intensive and ex- 
tensive campaign among the newspapers of 
Ohio and other States. In some papers of 
the West similar announcements regarding 
AMORC appeared daily, and with the co- 
operation of the new Lodge in Los Angeles 
a small notice, with a Rosicrucian thought 
for the day, appeared in the daily papers. 

In addition to the newspaper campaign 
the AMORC advertisement, in a very con- 
servative and dignified way, appeared in 
a number of magazines not used hereto- 
fore, such as The Red Book, The Munsey 
publications, some of the women’s publica- 
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tions and in the various psychological, oc- 
cult and general story publications. In- 
creased space is being used in all these 
magazines and in March, April and May 
the AMORC advertising will appear in 
some of the psychology and occult maga- 
zines in an enlarged form, occupying more 
than half a page and in some cases two 
full columns. Some of the larger national 
magazines, with over one million circula- 
tion, will be used before the summer to 
bring the AMORC before the attention of 
the whole country, and by that time not 
only will there be local representatives in 
every large city, town and county of the 
United States, but we shall also have some 
lecturers or representatives ready to go 
from center to center assisting in general 
organization work. 


All the above in addition to radio pub- 
licity, which we expect to have by fall and 
which will give us an excellent opportunity 
to bring much of our teachings before the 
public in ways that will be unique in any 
country and distinctly different from many 
of the ways in which radio is being used 


today. 
Several other very unique features are 
being planned whereby phonographic 


records will be made containing our charts 
and the proper sounds to be used with 
breathing exercises and healing exercises, 
along with other experimental instructions. 
Other phonographic records, which will 
enable those who are not members of our 
organization to derive much benefit from 
certain simple rules in connection with 
vowel sounds and proper tone values, will 
be made to sell to the public at a nominal 
price. We are arranging with some of the 
tinest musicians and singers in America to- 
day to prepare these records. 


New Lodges and Groups 
Naturally the intensive activity on the 
part of the representatives and members 
generally throughout the country has re- 
sulted in an unusual increase in the num- 
ber of applications for Charters received 
at headquarters. In addition to the va- 
rious Bureaus of Information that we have 
recently established, and which are men- 
tioned on the inside of the last cover of 
this magazine, we are establishing repre- 
sentative branches in many cities and en- 
thusiastie Study Groups in many of the 
smaller towns in the various States. The 
applications for Charters from these new 
Lodges and Groups come in daily and re- 
quire a very large amount of correspond- 
ence, and we ask that all of our new 
Groups and petitioners for Charters bear 
with us if, during the next thirty days, 
correspondence pertaining to these matters 
gets a little behind in routine and there 
js some delay. Eventually every letter 
and every request will be answered in de- 

tail and with personal attention. 

The New AMORC Book 
The new propaganda book for the cor- 
respondence membership work of AMORC 
has been completed. Its title 
Sgypt,"’ and the author is Sri. 
Ramatherio. This book, with a very hand- 
some cover, containing some interesting 
photographs not heretofore used in our 
literature, and a very attractive presenta- 
tion of our work, started out in the mails 


is “The 


on the 28th of January. It will be sent 
to all inquirers regarding the correspon- 
dence department work of AMORC. Every 
representative of the organization in 
charge of the work in that locality has 
been sent a copy of this book so that he 
or she may see just what is being sent to 
inquirers. Our general correspondence 
members are asked not to send in a re- 
quest for this book at the present time; 
we cannot possibly send a copy to every 
member of AMORC, for that would im- 
mediately exhaust this large edition and 
place us in the position of holding up in- 
quirers until a new edition could be print- 
ed. There is nothing in this new book 
that will especially interest the members 
who are already familiar with the organ- 
ization and receiving their instruction and 
letters. Therefore members who are not 
our especially appointed representatives in 
their localities and who write in to us for 
a copy of this book will receive a denial 
until later in the year, when another edi- 
tion will be ready. To attempt to mail a 
book to every member who asked for it 
would mean that we would have to double 
our clerical staff and it would delay the 
prompt mailing of lectures and lessons 
and other matters of vital importance to 
our members, so again we request you not 
to ask for a copy of this new book until 
later in the year. 
Branch Reports 

We cannot attempt to publish reports 
from every branch in each issue for it 
would require so much space there would 
be nothing else in the magazine but such 
reports, or else we would have to publish 
a magazine that would be extraordinarily 
large and not of vital interest to every 
member. However, we do wish to speak 
of the following reports made by some of 
the branches. 

The Grand Lodge of Mexico reported to 
us that it had sent its deputy and an ad- 
ditional representative to the city of 
Chihuahua, in Mexico, at the request of a 
large number of members there, to official- 
ly inaugurate a new lodge and install the 
officers. The new Lodge is known as La 
Rosa del Sol. The report of the commit- 
tee is filled with enthusiasm and we note 
that a number of other branch Lodges in 
Mexico are about to be instituted in the 
same manner. The Mexican Grand Lodge 
has a very efficient staff of representatives 
and deputies to look after its branch activ- 
ities. The name and address of the Sec- 
retary of the Lodge in Chihuahua is 
Arturo Tolentino, Libertad num. 1916. 

The Grand Lodge at Vancouver, B. C., 
reports that it has outgrown its present 
Temple, which is a beautiful creation of 
Egyptian architecture and design, and that 
it is now seeking the site for a larger and 
more permanent Temple. Incidentally, the 
representative deputies of the Grand Lodge 
of British Columbia have inaugurated sev- 
eral branches, with large memberships, at 
Victoria and New Westminster. We are 
especially pleased with this because Grand 
Master Clark of that district, and his good 
wife, who is the Grand Secretary, and the 
officers there have worked faithfully and 
hard for many years in establishing a 
large and enthusiastic membership 
throughout the whole British Colum- 
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bia. Only recently they issued a Charter 
to a new Lodge in Edmonton, Alberta. 

Speaking of Canada reminds us of the 
fact that a Charter was recently issued 
on petition of the members living in the 
Verdun section of Montreal, Canada, and 
we ure very pleased with the growth -n 
Montreal a!tso where the Branch in that 
city has now become a regular chartered 
Lodge of the Order and will carry on as to 
all other chartered Lodges in North Ameri- 
ca. 


An interesting matter has been brougnt 
to our attention through a report from 
the Grand Lodge of Connecticut ut 
Waterbury. We understand that a popu- 
lar lecturer on Psycholosy is travelling 
through the country accompanied by a 
man who, in arranging for the usual pri- 
vate classes, at high fees, which follow 
in the wake of the free public lectures, 
intimates to the many who are seekers 
that he is a Rosicrucian, that he repre- 
sents the only real Rosicrucian Order in 
the world, and that those who pay the 325 
each for private instruction from him or 
the Psychologist will find themselves in- 
ducted into his “real Rosicrucian organiza- 
tion.” Many of our members who heard 
him speak tried to pin him into an admis- 
sion of whether he was connected with 
AMORC or not, and he made no definite 
statement but allowed them to believe that 
he was. We wish to warn all our mem- 
bers that not one of our representatives, 
or travelling lecturers, or officers at any 
time will make such insinuations or leave 
the persons in doubt as to what organiza- 
tion he may represent. Furthermore, our 
representatives do not conduct private 
classes or associate themselves with any 
one who does conduct private classes for 
fees of any kind. We would be glad to 
have our members in any locality of the 
New Ensland States, or elsewhere, who 
contact this man and his claims write us 
and let us know exactly what he is doing, 
sgo that we may take proper steps to frus- 
trate the misrepresentation. 

In an interesting report from Isis 
Lodge No. 16 at Hartford, Connecticut, we 
read that the Colombe there, who is the 
daughter of the Master, has served stead- 
ily for five years without missing a single 
convocation in which her part is important, 
and that the Lodge is planning for a Lodge 
{nitiation on their anniversary. Another 
Colombe will soon serve in this Lodge and 
we wish both the older Colombe and the 
younger one the very best of things in life. 

A number of interesting letters have 
come from the Branch at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, where they tell us of their 
interesting meetings and discussions as 
well as their profound interest in the 
studies, The reporter of the Group, in 
writing us, makes the comment that on a 
visit to New York she spent many inter- 
esting evenings at the Grand Lodge in 
New York City, and of course all who call 
at our headquarters there receive a cordial 
welcome and profit sreatly through con- 
tact with the members and the instruction 
and lectures. 

A report from the Lodge at Los An- 


geles, known as Hermensilonstoupives us 
many interesting points and we wish we 


had space in which to describe all the in- 
teresting features of this new Lodge, 
which is the second one to start its career 
in that city. The new Lodge has its 
Temple at 32 here 
in addition to an Exyptian Ha las re- 
ception rooms and offices. The Lodge not 
only has a number of secretaries assigned 
to the various duties, one of whom will 
always be found during the day and eve- 
ning at the general offices of the Temple 
at the above address, but the Lodge also 
has a publicity agent and a reporter for 
the Triansle, a music committee, general 
Propaganda chairman, and a number of 
other officers assigned to the care of the 
many activities of this Lodge. Because its 
membership is large and includes many 
musicians, singers, dancers and theatrical 
persons, as well as some connected with 
the moving picture production work of 
California, the Lodse has piunned a Greek 
Theatre in which mystical plays, based 
upon ancient mythological and symbolical 
stories will be produced. The dramatic 
power within the Lodge has already pro- 
duced one or two plays which have re- 
ceived favorable comment in the news- 
papers. A number of portrait artists, well 
known for their work in the West, are 
busy painting large sized portraits of Isis 
and other Egyptian characters on the 
walls of the Temple, and a scenic artist of 
repute is painting two large scenes for the 
East and the West of the Temple, the one 
at the East representing the sunrise on 
the Nile and the one on the West repre- 
senting the sunset on the Nile. Beautiful 
rugs and pieces of attractive furniture have 
been donated by members and donations of 
money and time and labor have been 
siven freely by members not only in Los 
Angeles but even from States as far away 
as Texas, because of the great interest 
this new Lodge in Los Angeles has 
aroused throushout the West. The Grand 
Master of California, at San Francisco, will 
so to Los Angeles within a few weeks to 
conduct the inauguration of the Lodge and 
the installation of the officers, and in- 
quiry has already been made of the Mas- 
ter of the Los Angeles Lodge regarding 
permission to establish a third Lodge be- 
cause they are about to exceed the limit in 
membership for any Lodge, which limit is 
set by the National Constitution at one 


hundred and forty-four active members. _ 


We intend to notify all of our corre- 
spondence members living near Los An- 
zeles of the date of the first initiation in 
this new Lodge so that those who wish to 
may go to Los Angeles and receive the 
Temple Initiation into the First Grade. 
This is a very beautiful and elaborate 
Egyptian ceremony requiring two sessions 
in one day. Members who can go to Los 
Angeles for that occasion, which will prob- 
ably be on a Sunday, should write at once 
to the Minister of the Department of Ex- 
tension, Brother Royle Thurston, at 
Headquarters, at Tampa, for further in- 
formation. 

From the New York Grand Lodge we 
learn that the members of that Lodge 
used the Christmas season as an occasion 
to express to the Grand Master, 

nd to Sister Lawrence, their 
deep appreciation of their untiring and de- 
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voted efforts. The expression was in the 
form of sterling silver, consisting of a 
fruit basket suitably inscribed, and a pair 
of beautiful candlesticks bearing the 
Latin names of Brother and Sister Law- 
rence. The members hope that by this 
token both the Grand Master and his wife 
will understand in a small degree the deep 
regard in which they have been held by 
all the members for so many years, and 
realize that their self-sacrificing service in 
behalf of the members was worthy of some 
form of appreciation and most assuredly 
worthy of emulation by all. 


In a report from the Lodge at Stockton, 
California, we learn that a number of 
members have reached the Ninth Grade 
and are highly enthusiastic about the 
work, while doing their utmost to bring a 
great many new members into the organ- 
ization, and succeeding with unusual re- 
sults in that direction. This branch is 
carrying on propaganda work in a very 
active way and building up a strong mem- 
bership throughout that section of Cali- 
fornia. 


The new Groups at Dayton, Ohio; De- 
troit, Mich.; Miami, Florida; as well as 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
other cities, have sent in enthusiastic re- 
ports and show great activity in their or- 
ganization work. 


A rousing meeting was held by the new 
Group in Chicago on a night when the 
temperature was extremely low and a 
severe storm was raging. Despite this fact 
a large number of members met and car- 
ried on the organization work for the new 


Group and elected officers. Several meet- 
ings for the formation of committees have 
been held since then and we advise all our 
members living in or near Chicago who 
wish to attend the meetings of this 
branch, and receive the additional benefits 
that come from such association with 
branches, to get in touch with our repre- 
sentative, who maintains an Information 
Bureau for us at 1600 Marshall Field 
Annex; ask for Mr. Charles Banta. 

New branches are in process of forma- 
tion at Bellingham, Wash., where they will 
meet in the Metaphysical Library; Mil- 
waukeee, Wis.; Denver, Col.; Cartersville, 
Mo.; Winkelman and Hayden June., Ari- 
zona; Sioux City, Ia.; Kearney, Neb.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. Members living near 
these localities should write to the Min- 
ister of the Department of Extension, 
Brother Royle Thurston, for further in- 
formation. 

Our representatives and members gen- 
erally should note that after the first of 
February of this year we will no longer 
accept Associate Members into the organ- 
ization. This class of membership has 
been discontinued because of the rapid 
increase of members, and the influx of 
members into our various departments has 
made it necessary for us to re-systematize 
our work in many ways, limiting the mem- 
bership strictly to students. All those 
who are Associate Members at the present 
time will be given special studies under 
their present arrangement of nominal 
dues, so that they may share in the study 
work and gradually merge into the Student 
membership. 


“Che ‘Rosicrucian Point of View 


By Dr. Jay Marlow 


A Regular Department of Coni- 
ments on Topics of the Day and 
Interesting Incidents of Life as 
The Mystic Sees Them. 


HAVE not received any let- 
ters this month comment- 
ing upon anything said in our 
last issue, but suppose that 
such comments will come 
after this material has gone to 
press. However in the gen- 
eral correspondence com- 
ments have been made in- 
dicating that a great many 

of our members find this department of 
interest and this encourages all of us to 
have it continue in the magazine. 

I am going to start my comments this 
month by stating that I believe the follow- 
ing essay, written by a third grade boy in 
school as his compoosition on Breathing, 
is as good as many I have read in books 
written by occidentals and intending to 
teach the Oriental or Yogi system of 
breathing. I may be a little facetious in 
speaking this way, but it is because I feel 
in good humor since reading it and 1 want 


you to have a good laugh with me. I 
have taken this article from ‘Good 
Health” and it reads as follows: 


A Third Grade Boy's Composition on 
real 


Breathing 

Breathing is made of air—we breathe 
with our lungs, our lights, our livers, and 
our skin—if it’s not all stopped up with 
dust or dirt or powder. 

If it wasn’t for our breath we would die 
when we slept. 

Our breath keeps the life a-going 
through the nose when we are asleep, Our 
noses was made for breath and our mouths 
for food and to talk with. 

People in a room make bad, foul, un- 
holy some air. 

They make carbonicide. 

Carbonicide is poisoner than a mad dog. 

A heap of soldiers was in a black hole 
in India and a Carbonicide got into the 
hole and killed nearly every one before 
morning. 

Girls and women kill the breath with 
tight clothes that squeeze the diagram. 

Girls can’t holler or run like boys 
when their diagrams are squeezed too 
much. 

I'd rather run and holler and breath 
lots of air and have bright eyes and rosy 
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cheeks and a good appetite and a good 
diagram. 
Give me air or give me death! 
—Il'rom “Good Health.” 
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We have read much in the papers re- 
cently about Judge Ben Lindsay getting 
into not water with some of the Orthodox 
clergymen because of his comments on 
marriage and we realize that some of the 
papers have so briefly quoted Brother 
Lindsay that a mistaken iaea is prevalent 
in regard to what he actually said. This 
was wue in the case ot our great spiritual 
Brother Burbank, whose ideas of God and 
religion were misquoted or misunder- 
stood, and we feel that perhaps our little 
comment here may make our members 
understand. it must be borne in mind 
that Judge Lindsay is a lover of satire and 
often uses it in an impressive way. On 
the other hand, so few persons of today 
have that ability in reasoning or compre- 
hension that includes an apprehension of 
satire and its true value accompanied by 
a comprehension of the point being con- 
veyed. Judge Lindsay knows a great deal 
about marriage systems and methods and 
the way these work out in America today, 
and any person who has attended the ses- 
sions of the domestic relations court in 
any city would have about the same opin- 
ion regarding marriage customs of today 
as has Judge Lindsay. When he stated 
that if God instituted or created or made 
the present marriage customs, as the 
churches claim, then it is time for man to 
take a hand in it and change them, he 
meant that if what the churches claim 
was true, man could improve upon it. 
Back of this satirical remark was the 
knowledge that our present marriage cus- 
toms and regulations were not wade by 
God or instituted by God, but by man, and 
that is why they are so easily broken and 
in such a muddle. Judge Lindsay knows 
only too well the principle that all Rosi- 
crucians hold fast to; namely, that the 
laws that man makes man breaks, and 
only the laws that man cannot break or 
modify are the laws that God has made. 
lf man can take marriage laws and cus- 
toms into his hands and change them wil- 
fully and break them in so many cases, as 
is being done, it is an indication that the 
marriage institution is a man-made thing 
in its rules and regulations as applied to- 
day, and therefore it is time that man 
should set about to make them better. 
Naturally we agree with Judge Lindsay re- 
gardless of what the church may say in 
the matter. 

s$ hd La s s e 


Indulging in the ridiculous for a few 
moments we must speak of some advertis- 
ing literature that came to our hands by 
mail from a Madame Perry, who operates 
in Massachusetts as an Astrologer and 
teacher. The envelope, which was of a 
bright color, contained a number of leaf- 
lets and pieces of printed matter of at 
least seven different colors, presenting 
claims that were contradictory, ridiculous, 
absurd and questionable. Madame Perry 
claims herself to be the “Cycie Marvel”— 
whatever that may be. Among the many 
statements made we read such as: 


“My business has grown to such an 
enormous extent that [ have to classify 
letters in three lots: the ones containing 
the largest sum of money IS answered 
first, as they should be if you or I paid 
our money for a thing we want. The 
smaller amounts of money next, and the 
no money last. Letters with money are 
constantly coming in and must have im- 
mediate attention. This keeps me letter 
writing. I cannot expose private matters 
of my many thousands of friends who 
trust me, to the eyes of other people. I 
cannot or will not betray the confidence 
placed in me.” 

It must keep the Madame pretty busy 
If she has such heavy mail as she indi- 
cates and answers all the letters herself 
and does not trust to the assistance of a 
stenographer or secretary of any kind. 

In speaking of her abilities to perform 
wiracles for persons she says she is the 
woman with a million friends and then 
illustrates her ability with the following 
examples: 

“I bring back lost or stolen articles. 
Brought back a dress to Nrs. Roome. 
Money to Mrs. Wisona in two days. Told 
her it would be handed to her. It was. 
Brought back watch, in fifteen and a half 
hours. Pocketbook and earrings to Susie. 
She had five stolen before. None ever 
came back. Brought $100 to Mrs. Allen 
in three hours to pay a bill. Brought 
child to a lady in —~————— who had 
been walting for years. Could not have 
any. 1 reunite the separated. Send for 
my book on ‘How to Get What You 
Want and the secret of making money in 
a hundred ways.’ ” 

On the leaflets we read such headlines 
as “Put my lucky stone in your purse and 
you will always have money. Be a natural 
drugless healer. Shinno Clinese love and 
friendship stones.” 

This is the sort of thing that has 
brought disgrace to Astrology and the oc- 
cult arts generally and we wonder how a 
proposition such as this can continue to 
function and grow through the use of the 
United States mails. Perhaps our great- 
est wonder should be how persons can be- 
lieve half the things that are stated in the 
circular matter and risk their money on 
the other half even if they do not be- 
Heve it. 

s $ Ld s * a 
WANTED AT HEADQUARTERS 

So often our members have offered to 
send us as a donation various books which 
they believed we might not have in our 
very large library, and some of these we 
have accepted when they were rare or 
difficult to secure. Now the Research De- 
partment seeks another encyclopaedia for 
its own use, and we wonder if any mem- 
ber possesses and is not using a set of the 
Eleventh Edition (the one now in general 
use) of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
either large or small edition. We will be 
very glad to have this set donated if it is 
possible without taking it away from a 
member who should use it for reference. 
Do not send such a set of books without 
writing about it first, for we do not want 
to have a number of sets on their way to 
us before we know it. Address: Research 
Department. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A Department of Information 
Conducted by Brother Ramatherio | 
on Behalf of the Correspondence 
Members. 


Q.—What became of the organization 
known as the ‘I 
tounded by Marie 
in connection with 
‘’heosophical Society? 

A.—) hat very 
fine work at a time when she believed 
that those she had been preparing were 
ready to be admitted into AMORC. She 
explained this and published the history 
and principles of AMORC in her maga- 
zine called “The Channel.” 


tussak some years a 
her work for the 


Q.—What attitude does the AMORC 
take on the Prohibition questions? 

A—The AMORC does not attempt 
through its teachings to forbid its mem- 
bers irom drinking, smoking or indulging 
in any of the many forms of appetites 
common to the human flesh. The teach- 
ings do point out the effects of extremes 
in all appetites and the sin against the 
body in many common habits. AMORC 
believes that its members will discover 
through the teachings and their applica- 
tion to individual cases what is good and 
what is bad for each individual. That al- 
coholism in more than a moderate way is 
injurious becomes very evident to our 
members as they progress through the 
graded studies. We know that hundreds 
have voluntarily abandoned the habit or 
modified the desire for alcoholic drink 
through our teachings. These same per- 
sons agree with so many others that offi- 
cial legislation is not the true way to ac- 
complish the desired result; it is a make- 
shift but will be eventually effective, for, 
while the present rising generation may 
have more or less desire for alcoholic 
drink, certainly if Prohibition continues 
another ten or more years a newer gen- 
eration being born will have little or no 
desire for drink in the future. Thus, evo- 
lution will step in and accomplish what 
revolution can never do. The fact that 
the National Constitution of our Order, 
adopted before the Prohibition amend- 
ment, insists upon “unfermented grape 
juice” being used in the annual Symbolic 
Feast of the Order, indicates our voluntary 
attitude on the subject of alcoholic drinks 


Q.—Will the National Lodge make any 
special arrangements whereby a man and 
wife can study the lessons by mail to- 
gether? 

A.—Yes, the Order has made special ar- 
rangements to meet this happy situation, 
and there are hundreds of couples who 
are studying together in their homes in 
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all localities. Where the man or wife is 
already a member or about to become a 
member by mail, the other person should 
file an application form for membership 
and pay the registration fee of five dol- 
lars. Then one set of lectures for both 
persons will be sent weekly and only one 
person pays the monthly dues of two dol- 


lars. Both may then study and experi- 
ment together and hold membership 
cards. 


Q.—To what reference books of frater- 
nal societies can I refer persons in my 
city to find the AMORC classified and de- 
scribed? 

A.—tThere are a number of reference 
books containing a description of AMORC 
and telling its purposes and affiliations. 
The World Almanac for 1927 classifies 
AMORC in its list of Associations and 
Societies in America (it being the only 
Rosicrucian organization mentioned in 
that list) and Hartman's Directory of 
fraternal societies throughout the world 
lists AMORC and its American and for- 
eign branches under the subject of Rosi- 
mentioning AMORC in sev- 
eral places of foreign activities under the 
allied subjects also. And, the Histoire des 
Rose Croix, published by a member of the 
Belgium Senate as an official book on 
Nosicrucianism throughout the world 
gives an outline of the sponsorship, 
foundation and authority for AMORC in 
America and other lands and describes the 
AMORC of North America as the largest 
of all Rosicrucian jurisdictions. 


Q.—What book can you recommend as 
containing the best story of Egyptian life 
in the ancient days? 

A.—There is a very fine story written by 
George Ebers, called “Uarda,” which deals 
with the intimate life, customs, habits, re- 
ligious thought and ideals of the ancient 
Egyptians while telling a fascinating story. 
Various editions of this book have been 
published since 1881 and it may be ob- 
tained in many libraries or through any 
book-store. 


Q.—Why is a candle, when lighted, 
more symbolical in mystical or religious 
rites, than any other light? 

A.—Essentially because it played such 
an important part in the early part of the 
evolution of civilization. The candle in its 
primitive form was the first great symbol 
of the Sublime Light because it served 
man so well in hundreds of ways, and 
naturally it found a place of necessity in 
every Synagogue and Temple. Mystically 
it illustrates a great law of nature, that 
of transmutation, for the burning flame 
and light are a result of the chemical—or 
alchemical—change of certain invisible 
elements into visible ones. Also a candle 
burning in a room without other light will 


bring back to the subconscious self 
memories of days when such a light was 
very familiar and greatly appreciated. 
Concentrating upon such a light for a 
while in reverie will bring the mystic 
many pictures from the past by unlock- 
ing the door of memory’s records through 
the association of ideas. 


Q.—I have seen reference made to a 
book written by our Imperator called “A 
Thousand Years of Yesterdays." What 
was this book and where can | secure a 
copy? 

A.—This book was written by the Im- 
perator and published in California some 
years ago. It is a mystical story of rein- 
carnation containing throughout its many 
chapters of plot and revelation the im- 
portant points of the Rosicrucian doc- 
trines. It had a very wide sale and cir- 
culation but is now out of print, except 
for the few copies that may be found in 
libraries of our Order and outside of it 
and the copies to be found in nearly all 
the homes of our members of early days, 


Q.—Why has the Imperator not written 
some authentic book dealing with the real 
principles of Rosicrucianism and placed it 
on the market? There are so many 80- 
called Rosicrucian books being offered 
which are an insult to the intellisence of 
sincere students of mysticism, and our 
Order contains so many astounding and 
wonderful principles which can be made 
public that I can see no ethical or rational 
reason for the absence of an authentic 
book. 

A.—I have consulted the Imperator and 
in a rather amused way he answered that 
you seem to have anticipated his very 
thoughts, for he hoped that some day 
some of the members would realize that 
such a book was necessary and advisable. 
He stated that he has been gathering to- 
gether for some years the matter that 
could be published in a book called “True 
Rosicrucian Doctrines.” Such a book, 
however, should not be issued by any 
commercial publishing house and placed 
on the market as one of the many occult 
and mystical books, nor can it be published 
by us at headquarters, for officially we 
cannot ethically enter into the publishing 
and selling of books. It might be pub- 
lished and sold by some committee or 
newly formed publishing firm, organized 
for the purpose of selling and circulating 
this book with sufficient profit to pay the 
company for its investment. That would 
be the proper. ethical way of bringin« 
such a book before the many thousands 
of possible buyers. 


Q.—Is it true that the Crux Ansata or 
cross with a loop at its top is a sex 
symbol? 

A.—The symbol you refer to was used 
by the ancients as a symbol of Immortal- 
ity and the Continuity of Life. Only by 
association of ideas can one see in it the 
element of sex functioning. The Rosicru- 
clans never taught any of the sex prin- 
ciples, and their teachings today are ab- 
solutely free from this. Whenever the 
Crux Ansata was placed in the hands of 


any of the Egyptian gods or goddesses or 
in the hands of the Pharaohs or rulers, as 
seen in carvings and paintings ,it was to 
symbolize that he was entitled to the Key 
of immortal life. In phrases or saluta- 
tions or adorations it was used in the 
same way. Thus, in a piece of the door- 
way of Amenhotep’s Temple which we 
have here at headquarters, there is the 
salutation under his cartouche—‘giving 
life forever and forever!” It is an adora- 
tion to God through the Sun, Ra. The 
word life in this phrase is represented by 
the Crux Ansata, Surely the symbol 
could have but one meaning here. 


Q.—What is meant by the Terror of 
the Threshold?" I thought that Rosicru- 
cians had no fears. 

A.—Why do you associate the phrase 
or term with fear? May there not be 
some terror existing at some threshold 
without anyone fearing it? There is an- 
other phrase in the Temple Ritual which 
reads: “I faced the Terror of the 
Threshold, but it caused me no fear." 
And elsewhere we have the words: “I 
came face to face with the Terror of the 
Threshold and 1 was not afraid!” The 
“Terror” is the voice of conscience within 
us all: it is a Terror to those who are 
sinful, guilty of error and fearful of their 
past and present state. Rosicrucians who 
have “purged their souls’ can face this 
Terror and be not afraid. 


Q.—-What does the term “Colombe” 
symbolize in the Temple Rituals? 

A.—The word Colombe (pronounced 
Co-lomb) means Dove. The Colombe in 
each Temple of our Order is the pure 
white Dove of the Holy Spirit. she is 
also the Vestal Virgin of the Temple and 
represents the Conscience of the Initiate 
during the ceremony. Each Lodge or 
Temple has one or more Colombes who 
enter the Order at the age of 13 or a 
few years later and remain as a Vestal 
Virgin until the age of twenty-one, at 
which time they may marry. They pass 
through all the grades of study and usually 
are the most apt students and workers. 
They are charges of the Lodges, receive 
every possible help in their desires for a 
musical, ethical and general education. 
Most Colombes are children of parents in 
the Order. 


Q.—How may members of the Order 
enter the University studies? 

A.—The Rosicrucian University, known 
as Universitas Ulwninati (incorporated 
und chartered as a regular University) is 
open to members of the Order who have 
passed throush the first four or five 
srades of study and have shown ability to 
comprehend and digest the teachings and 
are of unquestioned sincerity in their de- 
sire to reach beyond the work of the 
average person of the world. These may 
enter upon the special studies of the 
University under strict conditions and 
eventually attain certain degrees of honor. 
Membership in the University is carefully 
limited. 


Q.—Why does the Order refer to the 
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first three grades of the work as “grades 
of illumination and elimination.” 

A.—Because the work of the first three 
grades is purposely arranged to show the 
Neophyte that he must study, experiment 
and persevere in order to attain the devel- 
opment he expects. There are many little 
passages in those lectures which tend to 
discourage and test the new member so 
that those who are seeking an easy Path 
or are not absolutely sincere will drop 
out of the ranks, The process of elimina- 
tion, therefore, begins soon after initiation 
and continues hand in hand with illumina- 
tion. Those who complete the Third 
Grade usually remain in the Order for 
many years and eventually prove the 
soundness of the tests in the lower grades. 
The literature of the Order and the first 
grades of study do not indicate the many 
real treasures that are in store for those 
who pass the early trials. That is why we 
are always sorry for those who, in the 
first three grades, tell us that they can- 
not find the great things they have been 
seeking. We know where they are to be 
found, but we cannot explain that to those 
who have neither patience or preserv- 
erance. 


Q.—Why do some of the occult move- 
ments in America use so many Hindu 
terms in their teachings? Many of them 
I cannot find in any ordinary dictionary 
and therefore do not comprehend their 
right meaning. 

A.—Mme. Blavatsky was responsible for 
introducing these terms into American oc- 
cult teachings, but she did this solely be- 
cause she was so familiar with the terms 
she had learned in India that she thougcnt 
of no others. Today a great many writers 
believe that such a practice is a standard 
of occult composition and many use 
terms which are not necessary, not fitting, 
and really unknown to them in their true 
sense. This is nonsensical, It has 
caused many to believe that mysticism and 
occultism had their birth in India, whereas 
the higher teachings are of pure Egyptian 
origin. 


Q.—What is the best way for an ambi- 
tious member of the Order living in a 
small town to assist in the formation of a 
Group of students and spread the work of 
the Order locally? 

A.— By calling first upon the editor or 
editors of any of the local newspapers and 
making an appointment with him to tell 
him what the Order is and is not. Usual- 
ly more must be said on the last point 
than on the former, because the usual 
editor has “heard” many things that are 
not true and has surmised a great deal 
more. Get him to understand that the 
Order is a rational, non-fanatical move- 
ment, non-sectarian, humanitarian, educa- 
tional, patriotic and moderate in its cost 
to members, and you will have accom- 
plished much. Then try to sell the same 
facts to some of the local clergymen. 
Then proceed to talk to some of the prom- 
inent citizens (who will later seek the ad- 
vice of both the editors and the clergy- 
men). Then, distribute some of our leaf- 
lets, and finally call upon those who have 
inquired and received our booklets or lit- 


erature. This, in brief, is a system that 
has been highly successful in hundreds 
of communities, 


Q.—What is Germany 
about Rosicrucianism? 

A.—Despite the fact that it is very 
ditieult for secret organizations to hold 
any meetings in Germany, the Order is 
revising its older form of teachings, mod- 
ernizing itself (as is the whole of Ger- 
many) and carrying on its propaganda and 
rezular work with a rebirth of enthusiasm 
following the set-back given to it during 
the War. Germany still has a very large 
number of profound Rosicrucian students, 
wut es crtauiest leagers, capable of real 
pliysical activity, were lost during the 
orld War and she has to depend now 
upon the rising generation and the very 
old wiio cannot give the work the same 
cnergetie action as before the War. Ger- 
many was well represented, the Imperator 
shows us, in the International Convention 
of Rosicrucians this last summer, and has 
grown considerably in the R. C. work 
since then, 
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AN APOLOGY 

AND SOME IMPORTANT CHANGES 

The Editor of the Mystic Triangle and 
the whole publishing staff wish to apolo- 
size for the many errors that appeared in 
our last issue. Some of these were simple 
typographical mistakes such as may ap- 
par in any publication; others were due 
to careless work on the part of various 
departments of the printing establishment. 
After all proofs had been read and cor- 
rected and the final pages passed by us, a 
chanze of employees in the printing shop 
broucht confusion there and our type 
pases were “pied,” necessitating a reset- 
ting of some parts. In the hasty resetting 
a number of errors were made and we 
knew nothing of this until the magazine 
was delivered to our shipping and mailing 
room. 

We are so rushed at headquarters that 
we hardly had time to superintend every 
mechanical action of the printing work as 
we usually do. We are about to issue a 
new propacsunda booklet and so many 
other new pleces of printed matter that 
every moment of the day as well as many 
hours of the night keep the Editor and 
publishing staff at a strained tension. 

However, we have taken the printing of 
the macazine out of the hands of those 
who made these errors and this issue goes 


to you in much better form and condition. 
PLEASE MAKE THESE CHANGES 


in order that your copies of the Feb- 
ruary, 1427, issue of the Mystic Triangle 
may be risht, please make the following 
corrections in ink in your copies: 


Cospeamei irs regard to the coming 
New Yeur celebration, in the third para- 
graph the year 1827 should be changed 
to 1927. 

On page 25, regarding the Imperator’s 
radio experiments, the year 1812 on the 
second line should read 1912. We are 
not sure just what the Imperator was 
doing in the year 1812, but we are sure 
he was not experimenting with radio or 
wireless. 
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The most serious, because inexplicable, 
error is that which occurs in the Impera- 
tor’s article on his Visit to Europe. A 
number of lines are mixed and one left 
out at the top of page 3. You may change 
the mysterious and incomprehensible 
wordings of that first paragraph by noting 
what is given here and writing in the 
missing lines on the margin of the page. 
The first paragraph on page 3 should read 
as follows: 

“The Master concluded his address with 
several recommendations. These were to 
the effect that the Occidental (meaning in 


this case the American) viewpoint of the 
practical side of the teachings of the Rosi- 
crucians was worthy of emulation by all 
the Jurisdictions, and pointed out that too 
many persons in the world believed that 
the Rosicrucians of today were still seek- 
ins merely to trasmute base metals into 
xold, literally, or seeking the Elixir of 
Life as some mystic drug,” etc., ete. 


Other errors may be found in the issue, 
and we hope that this has taught us a 
good lesson in many ways, and that our 
future copies will be more correct. 


R osicrucian “Dictionary 


PART ONE 


(Note: The following definitions are 
officially issued for use in the prepara- 
tion of all papers, lessons and discus- 
sions. Masters are advised to keep a copy 
of these terms for handy reference while 
conducting lectures or discussions or in 
answering questions. A copy should be in 
the Master’s hands at each lecture of any 
grade. Members are urged to preserve the 
copies of this magazine containing these 
installments of the Dictionary. Do not 
cut up your magazine copies, for they will 
become very valuable in the future. Save 
each copy intact. Back numbers are al- 
ways difficult to secure.) 


A 


Absolute—That which includes ali, 
hence, the Consciousness of God, perfect, 
complete, embracing every Divine Law, 
working in harmony, constructive, positive. 
Compare with the term relative. 

Actual—That which comes within the 
positive domain of the objective and Is in 
conformity with the standards of the ob- 
jective senses, having weight, breadth, 
length, bulk, ete. Any phenomena which 
the objective mind accepts as sensible to 
it, is actual, whether it be a delusion 
(mental creation of the objective mind) or 
not. Actualities need not be realities; see 
the term reality. 

Alklen— ií pronounced Awl-den) some- 
times spelled Ahldain, A'ldain; the name 
of a former master of the Great White 
Brotherhood who was given jurisdiction 
over the establishment of mystical centres 
on the North American Continent during 
the tenth century, and after whom the first 
Temple in this country was named in 1603. 
His personality still affects much of the 
work in this country. 


Amen—.\ Hebrew Word introduced into 
the Egyptian mystic rites at an early date 
as a term used to express the hidden and 
invisible God, or a truly inspired represen- 
tative of God. In this latter sense the term 
is used in the Christian Bible just once, in 
Rev. fii, 14, Jesus is called “The Amen.” 
But at a much earlier date the same word 
with the same mystic vowel sounds, was 
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used to designate the name of the God of 
Thebes, and the term Amen-Ra came to 
express the name and hierarchy of a pow- 
erful God among the Egyptians. Amen- 
hotep IV changed his name to Khuen-Aten 
because of the significance of the term 
Amen. As used in modern religious prac- 
tises, the term Amen means verily. The 
origin of the word is found in the Sanskrit 
Aum and also in Om. 

Areune—That which is not hidden, but 
visible only to those who attune to it or 
are ready for its revelation; mystical, Di- 
vine, Cosmic. 

Astrology—An ancient science based up- 
on close observance of the coincidence of 
human characteristics with the date and 
hour of birth; time and careful analysis 
have proved the coincidences to be based 
upon fundamental laws regardless of 
whether the planets have any effect upon 
birth or upon the nature of man after 
birth. Only the fanatical extremist makes 
—or believes—the claim that we are ruled 
by planets; at the utmost, planetary in- 
fluences can inspire and urge or tempt; the 
influences may indicate, but not control. 
All mystics should have a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of this old and evolving 
science. 

Astral Plhine—The Cosmis, ethereal, Di- 
vine plane. Kosaecrucians recognize but 
two planes of existence; that which is the 
worldly or material plane where we live 
in both objective and subjective conscious- 
ness, and another plane which is beyond 
the material—-call that other plane the As- 
tral, Psychic, Cosmic or whatever best ex- 
presses your idea; it is that plane where 
the Soul of man functions free from the 
limitations of the body and where the sub- 
jective mind of man functions at times in- 
dependent of the objective. 

Aten—aA name for the symbol of the 
“sole God” made understandable by Amen- 
hotep LV. after he established a monotheis- 
tic religion in Egypt. Aten was represented 
by the sun disc; the sun being the symbol 
of the life-giving radiance of the invisible 
God. Not as a God or even as a sacred sym- 
bol is the sun dise used by modern Rosae- 
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crucians, but as an objective symbol of the 
creative mind and Divine Essence of God. 

Athantis—The name of the continent once 
occupying a considerable portion of the 
space occupied now by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Atlantis was well advanced in civilization 
in parts and was the ancient home of mys- 
tic culture. Mt. Pico, which still rises above 
the ocean among the group of Azore Is- 
lands, was a sacred mountain for mystic 
initiation (See ritual of 4th Degree). The 
story of the lost Atlantis was first told by 
Plato; another story of mystic peoples us- 
ing the name Atlantis is told by Sir Fran- 
cls Bacon (See: The New Atlantis.). Re- 
cent investigations by France and America 
have proved that there is the contour of a 
continent at the floor of the Atlantic: 
Ocean. See also The Lost Atlantis, by Ig-} 
natius Donnelly. f 


Atom—The smallest division of any 
definite nature of matter; the first dis- 
tinctive character that electrons form after 
perfect unity. Divisions of matter smaller 
than atoms are electrons (see electrons) 
and such smaller divisions have no charac- } 
teristic nature. Atoms form themselves in- 
to groups called molecules. (Refer to Dal- 
tons Atomic Laws in our degree lec- 
tures. ) 

Aura—That magnetic or electrified field 
which surrounds the animal body particu- 
larly and which contains colors due to 
the vibratory rate of the energy in the 
field. The energy is a result of the psychic 
development and the vital forces of the 
body. The aura changes color as psychic 
development proceeds, reaching a brilliant 
violet and then pure white in the highest 
states. The aura is visible under many 
conditions and has been photographed, and 
will affect certain instruments balanced to 
receptivity. Every living cell has its aura 
as well as groups of cells. 


B 


BeHef—Considered from the mystical 
point of view belief impiles lack of know- 
ledge; it is like unto hope without founda- 
tion. A mystic should have no bellefs but 
should supplant them with knowledge or a 
frank admittance that he does not know. 
(See Knowledge.) 

Birth—Mystically, birth occurs when 
the animal body takes its first Breath of 
Life. Then the body becomes a conscious 
being. Birth is the opposite phase of the 
passing of The Breath (and consciousness) 
which is falsely called death. (See Death). 

Black Magic—aA term used anciently to 
indicate mysterious practises or secret 
methods—methods and practises which to- 
day we understand and know to have been 
strictly scientific though little known. To- 
day, however, the term is used in some 
philosophies and by some ignorant minds 
(and sometimes used wilfully to frighten) 
and is meant to convey the idea that one 
mind can call into play certain forces of 
nature to work injury upon another mind 
or body at a distance. It is assumed that 
the cosmic space existing between two 
minds or persons can be utilized by one of 
them to transmit evil and destructive 
thoughts to the other. In fact, however, the 
cosmic space will not transmit such de- 
structive thoughts and the person who tries 
to direct them into space suffers from the 


attempt and from the creation of such 
thoughts which remain in the conscious- 
ness. The only power there is to Black 
Magic for others is the fear of it. 

Brain—The physical organ for the ob- 
jective functioning of the mind. Mind can, 
however, make many manifestations with- 
out the use of the brain. 


Breath of Life—In Rosaecrucian teach- 
ings this term is used to refer to Nous. It 
is a combination, so to speak, of both the 
Vital Life Force and Cosmic Conscious- 
hess. (See Nous and V. L, F.) 

Borderline State—This term is used to 
designate that mental and psychic condi- 
tion where the objective consciousness and 
objective mental functioning of man is 
merging into the subjective. This state 
can be induced through concentration, or 
occurs naturally on guing to sleep or when 
awakening, or through suggestion it may 
be externally induced (but not without the 
co-operation or willingness of the self). A 
similar state exists where the objective 
mind or the objective functioning of the 
brain is made abnormal through drug, fev- 
er, or injury, fright or strain; in such 


: cases, however, the benefits derived from a 


proper borderline state are lost, for there 
is not an intelligent and comprehensible 
exchange of ideas or communication be- 
tween the objective and subjective facul- 
ties. Often just prior to so-called death, the 
first stage of transition is a borderline 
state which is remarkable for its Cosmic 
touch. 
Cc 


Cell—Where this term is used in the 
Rosaecrucian teachings, regardless of 
whether in connection with physiology, 
physics, chemistry or electricity and mag- 
netism, it means a body of spherical or 
other shape having a wall with negative 
polarity and a nucleus of positive polarity. 

Concentration—aA mental (and physical) 
state where the whole objective attention 
and comprehension is focused upon one 
definite or indefinite point, place, condi- 
tion or principle. Perfect concentration 
of this kind results in complete inactivity 
of four of the five objective faculties at 
one time. When concentrated upon seeing, 
then seeing must be the only faculty not 
inactive. It is impossible to completely 
concentrate when two or more of the facul- 
ties are active at the same time. Two fac- 
ulties such as seeing and hearing, may 
rapidly alternate in their concentration so 
that it may seem as though both were con- 
centrated at one time, but this is not 80. 
We can be conscious of only one objective 
impression at one time. All else js rapid 
alternation. (See Borderline State). 

Conception—In our Rosaecrucian teach- 
ings we are told that our concept of any- 
thing we comprehend through the five ob- 
jective faculties depends for its accuracy, 
and its effects on us, upon our education, 
knowledge and beliefs. Our concept of 
material things changes as we grow older, 
more experienced and more illuminated. 
Not the actuality of any thing but our 
reality of it and our interpretation of it 
form our concept. By conceiving and giv- 
ing our conception the power and reality 
of an actuality do we tend to create. In 
the beginning of all creation there was— 
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and always will be—conception. (See Reality, 
also Actuality.) 

Cosmic Consciousness—That conscious- 
ness radiating from Goa, which pervades all 
space (and hence all things), having vi- 
tality, mind, constructive power, Divine In- 
telligence. Into this consciousness is pro- 
jected all the psychic consciousness of all 
Masters and all Adepts may attune with it. 
It knows all, past, present and future, for 
itis all. (See Absolute). After prepara- 
tion through study and meditation, after 
deserving through serving, after attuning 
through practise and with nobility of de- 
sire, there comes to all Adepts an influx 
of illumination and Inspiration which man- 
tains a continued connection with Cosmic 
Consciousness. This is called /dumination 
by the Mystics. This is one of the gifts de- 
sired by all Adepts. 

Cosmic Mind—Referring more specifi- 
cally to the mind or intelligence that forms 
a part of the Cosmic Consciousness. It is 
also called the Divine Mind. Compare 
with ¢ niversal Mind. 

Conscience—The term in our ritual and 
teachings to indicate the “‘still small voice” 
of the Master Within; the Cosmic Mind 
with its inspiration and urge; the Mind 
of the Psychic Self, knowing all truth, all 
law, all principle, ever constructive in de- 
sire, dependable, “ever present when the 
tempter tempts.” 

Crematlon—Mystically this is a process 
of reducing the material elements of the 
body to the primary elements through fire, 
as though an alchemical process was being 
used with crucible and fire. It carries 
out the ancient law that the body shall 
return to the dust of the earth from 
whence it came. Cremation simply hast- 
ens the natural process in a most sanitary 
way. The custom of burying the dead in 
the ground to decay was always considered 
a barbarous and unclean practise by tne 
ancient mystics, and cremation is not a 
modern method and wil! in time become 
universal among civilized peoples. The 
Rosaecrucian burial service and ritual call 
for cremation of the body and the scatter- 
ing of most of the ashes upon running 
water in brooks or rivers or in the opened 
soil within seven days after transition. 
(See Death and Funeral Service.) 


Cycle—A period of time, evolution, pro- 
cess, method or manifestation. Mystically 
every progressive action is in cycles, defi- 
nite and important. The cycle of human 
life is divided into periods of seven years, 
each of which is a cycle in the growth and 
development of the mind and body in the 
being; even the prenatal period is divided 
into cycles. The evolution of the universe, 
the evolution of man from a primitive be- 
ing into the present can be divided into 
cycles. The twenty-four hours constitut- 
ing a day is divisible into planetary cycles. 
The consciousness of man is at present in 
the early part of the Aquarian Cycle. Cy- 
cles form an easily understandable and sig- 
nificant method of measuring time and 
progress. 


Death—The mystic not only looks upon 
death as inevitable, but as a necessary ele- 
ment in the cycle of life. Death and Birth 
are synonymous in this sense for so-called 


death Is birth Into another plane, while 
birth is likewise a transition. The transi- 
tion of soul into a body is considered just 
as strange and fraught with unknown pos- 
sibilities by the mystic as in the transition 
of soul from a body. Both constitute the 
Great Experience. Both are a form of Ini- 
tiation affording an opportunity for great- 
ter advancement. Therefore both are 
looked forward to by the soul without grief 
or fear. On the other hand there is no 
death whether we consider the transition 
from a material or spiritual viewpoint. 
Matter is indestructible; that is a funda- 
mental law of matter; it can only change 
its form or nature of manifestation, and 
matter is in constant change—another 
fundamental law. The soul is immortal 
and cannot be destroyed, lessened, increas- 
ed or otherwise modified except in growth 
of experience. After transition the mater- 
ial part of man, the body, does not cease 
to live, but is in fact still vibrant with 
spirlt energy, even to the most minute cell. 
Hence neither body nor soul ever dies, and 
there is no death. (See Birth and Cremation.) 
Deduction—A process of reasoning. The 
objective mind can reason by all processes, 
inductively, deductively, syllogistically, etc. 
The Subjective Mind, on the other hand, 
tends to reason deductively all the time. 
Starting with a true and understandable 
preniise or basic fact, reasoning by deduc- 
tion therefrom one will come to a logical 
conclusion, If the deductive reasoning has 
been logical in accordance with law. It is 
the excellent reasoning ability of the sub- 
jective mind that brings about the cor- 
rect conclusions through deductive reason- 
ing. Bringing about a Borderline State of 
Mind will enable one to take objective ad- 
vantage of the subjective reasoning. 
Disease—aA local or general disturbance 
of the harmonious constructive process of 
the living, creative cells. Regardless of 
the cause, the condition is, fundamentally, 
the same. The disturbing, breaking-down 
process among the diseased cells is being 
strongly or weakly fought by the healthy 
normal cells, according to the general con- 
stitutional state of the body. Through the 
creative, constructive powers of the healthy 
cells, nature attempts to end the destruc- 
tion and renew the disease cells and re- 
store health. The battle calls for concen- 
tration of energy and robs the general 
system of its normal status, while the dis- 
ease is also disqualifying many cells, or- 
gans, tissues and parts of the body for 
normal, constructive work. Hence fevers, 
weakness, mental and physical disturb- 
ances and pains. The logical procedure is 
to help nature, mostly by not interfering 
and by ending the cause of the disturbance 
when it is known. Proper breathing, prop- 
er eating, proper exercise, sleep and think- 
ing are the first essentlals in helping na- 
ture and removing the cause of interfer- 
ence, Giving to the blood, the nerves and 
the general system that which is lacking 
(and caused the disturbance) or is now 
lacking in helping to restore normalcy, 
are the next essentials. Hence the various 
schools of therapeutics may assist and con- 
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tribute to the restoration of health, but 
solely through assisting nature. While so- 
called death or transition is inevitable, dis- 
ease is not necessary. The physical body 
can reach a state of age and exhaustion 
where the breaking-down process of cells 
and parts of the body is more rapid than 
the reconstruction, and as a_ prin- 
ciple of economy the soul will cast off 
or vacate the body and await another and 
more useful one; but such breaking-down 
and gradual weakening of the whole sys- 
tem need not be accompanied by any spe- 
cific disease and can be free from any pain 
or suffering. 


Dreams—Dreams always occur just as 
one is passing from the complete sleep 
state to a waking condition; this transition 
is a state where the subjective condition 
is gradually merging into the objective. 
(See Borderline State). Such a state is 
very short in duration, usually, and in the 
brief period of two or three seconds one 
may “dream” a long story of experience. 
This is because the experience is simply 
realized by the mind as one realizes a 
picture after a glance of two seconds, but 
must use hundreds of words and many 
minutes in explaining or describing. After 
one awakens one cannot be sure just when 
the dream was experienced, except in such 
eases where the awaking interrupts the 
dream. The causes of dreams are many. 
The most common cause is that the first 
objective thought or idea that passes from 
the objective to the subjective mind at the 
beginning of the Borderline State, starts 
a train of deductive reasoning on the part 
of the subjective mind; or some long 
forgotten picture or idea lingering in the 
memory storehouse of the subjective mind 
is sensed by the objective mind at the be- 
ginning of the Borderline State, and the 
objective mind, not keenly and logically 
awake in its reasoning functioning, dis- 
torts or adds to and creates a story based 
on the first idea. Other causes are; exter- 
nal suggestions from cold air blowing over 
the face or partly uncovered body, slight 
noises not properly interpreted by the 
waking mind, a movement of the body as 
consciousness starts its return, a mental 
impression received by the subjective mind 
from some other person who is concentrat- 
ing upon the one who is at that time 
dreaming, and thereby consciously or un- 
consciously sends an impression. Of course, 
such Borderline States may occur at any 
time during sleep. 


Ego—The Subjective Self as distin- 
guished from the Objective Self. This term 
is not used often in Rosaecrucian teach- 
ings for the term Psychic Self or Psychic 
Man expresses more correctly what is 
meant, 


Electron—The first form into which 
spirit essence concentrates preparatory to 
material manifestation. The essence when 
stressed under certain conditions gathers 
into very minute magnetic cells which we 
call electrons. They are both positive and 
negative. Electrons do not manifest any 
definite chemical or material nature until 
they unite in certain combinations to form 
atoms. (See Atoms and Molecules.) Sin- 
gle electrons are invisible, but streams 
of them may be seen and measured. 
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Electricity—Current electricity is a vi- 
bratory force in action; static electricity is 
a potential vibratory power inactive and 
under stress ready to manifest itself under 
certain conditions. These terms and defini- 
tions are not as one finds them explained 
in scientific works but will make plain the 
terms as we use them. Electricity is a vi- 
bratory energy; natural electricity is the 
result of the radiations of the sun (there- 
fore one of the manifestations of spirit es- 
sence and Nous); all other electricity is 
artificially made through chemical or me- 
chanical action. 


Element—One of the many different na- 
tures expressed through combinations of 
electrons into atoms. There are 144 ele- 
ments composing all material creation. Of 
these 81 are definitely known to science in 
perfect form; others are known through 
analysis of the vacant places in the peri- 
odic table of elements. Some can be 
sensed in a psychic manner only so far as 
their nature and purposes are concerned. 


Elementals—Sometimes called Salaman- 
ders and other terms used by early philo- 
sophers and by some modern schools of 
strange thought. In this sense an elemen- 
tal is supposed to be—‘‘nature-spirit pre- 
siding over the elements of fire, air, etc." 
A superstitious belief exists that these ele- 
mentals or beings can cause good or evil, 
or that they can fill a room and cause dis- 
turbances or manifestations, or influence 
our thinking, hearing and seeing. It is 
needless to say that there are no elemen- 
tals in this sense. 


Emanations—tThe radiations or projec- 
tions from all material and psychic forms. 
The emanations are extensions of the vi- 
brations within the form—the vibrations 
of the spirit essence composing the form. 
It is through the emanations reaching us 
from all things that we sense, either sub- 
jectively or objectively, the existence of all 
things. 


Evolution—The progressive growth and 
perfecting of all that is manifest or in the 
conception of the Cosmic Mind. Even so- 
called devolution or disintegration is a 
part of evolution, as one of its phases. 
Evolution implies onward and forward. It 
is the fundamental law of nature and every 
element in nature is tending toward per- 
fection and becoming higher in its rates of 
vibrations and more evolved in its mani- 
festation, 


Faith—wWe find the term faith often de- 
fined as “active” belief, or a belief which 
amounts to a basis for action upon the ac- 
cepted premises. From the mystical view- 
point, however, this is not exact. A distinc- 
tion must be made between faith, belief 
and knowledge. The mystic should have no 
beliefs, but knowledge; his knowledge may 
create faith or give him faith in certain 
laws and principles, but it would supplant 
belief. Therefore we may say that faith 
is an expression of confidence, and con- 
fidence is born only from experience— 
knowledge. (See Knowledge). 


To be Continued 


Further installments of the Dictionary 
will appear in our next issue. Do not lose 
any of your copies. 
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AMORC AFFILIATIONS 


Operating Under Various Charters or Patents Whereby Each Body is As- 
sociated with the International Rosicrucian Order 


į 


NORTH AMERICAN JURISDICTION 


District Hendquarters: 

New York Grand Lodge: Mr. Louis Law- 

rence, K. R. C., Grand Master. AMORC Tem- 
ple Building, 361 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge: Mrs. Marie 
Clemens, S. R. C., Grand Master. AMORC 
Temple, 739 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Connecticut Grand Lodge: Secretary, P. O. 
Box 1083, Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Pennsylvania Grand Lodge: Dr. Charlies 
Green, K. R. C., Grand Master. May Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Florida Grand Lodge: AMORC Temple 
Building, Rosicrucian Square, Memorial 
Boulevard, ‘Tampa, Florida. 

Texus Grand dge: Mrs. ©. Wanbloom, S. 
it C.. Grand Master. 1153 South Laredo Street, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Arkansas City Lodge: Mr. Fred D. Walker, 
KRU F. O. Box 319, Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas, 


Chartered Group Lodges: 

Grand Lodges and subordinate bodies are 
chartered in the following cities: 

Atascadero, Calif.; Stockton, Calif.; Los 
Ancetes, Calif: Lashburn, Sask. Canada; 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; Westminster, 
B. C.. Canada; Ciego de Avila, Camaguey, 
Cuba; Torranteras, Banes, Cuba; Cayo Mambi, 
Cuba; South Bend, Indiana: Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Chicago, Illinois; Worcester, Mass.; 
Cordoba, Vera Cruz, Mexico; Torreon, Mexi- 
co; Tampico, Mexico; Flint, Michigan; Omaha, 
Nebraska: Paterson, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Jamestown, N. ¥.; Managua, Nicaragua, Cen- 


California Grand Lodge: Mr. William Ries- 
ener, K. R. C., Grand Master. AMORC Tem- 
ple, 843 Octavia Street (near Golden Gate 
Avenue), San Francisco, California. 

Canadian Grand Lodge: Dr. J. B. Clark, K. 
I. C., Grand Master. AMORC Grand Lodge 
‘Temple, 413 Granville Street, Vancouver, 
C.. Canada. 

Francis_ Bacon Lodge No. 333, Montreal: 
Charles E. Coling, K. R. C.. Secretary. P. 
O. Box 212, Westmount, Quebec, Canada. 

AMORC Information Bureau: 253 Field 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri, 

Los Angeles Lodge: AMORC TEMPLE, 327 
South HHI St, Los Angeles. Miss Catherine 
Newsome-Jewell, secretary. 

AMORC Information Bureau: 1600 Marshall 
Field Annex, Chicago, Illinois. 

AMORC Information Bureau: 620 Washing- 
ton Arcade Building. Detroit, Michigan. 

Philadelphia Lodge: George Johannes, 7252 
Ogontz Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Mexico. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN JURISDICTION 


This includes the Mexican and Central American section of the North American Juris- 
diction and all the Spanish countries of South America, as well as the West Indies. The 
Grand Lodge of all the Spanish-American Section is located at San Juan, Puerto Rico; Mr. 
A. Font dela Jara, K. R. C., Supreme Master (Aparto Postal Num, 36). The Grand Lodge of 
Mexico is locuted at Mexico City, D W, Lodo. Githerto Loyo, Grand Secretary, Apartado Pos- 
tal 2763.°(The work of this section is carried on in Spanish and English.) 


FOREIGN JURISDICTIONS 


For all British countries, the AMORC 
Grand Lodge of Great Britain, Mr. Raymund 
Andrea, K. R. C.. Grand Secretary, 41 Berkely 
Road, Bishopton, Bristol, England. 

For the Scandinavian countries, the 
AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark, Mr. Svend 
Turning, K. R. C., Secretary, Kildevaelsgade, 
74, Copenhagen, 

For Holland, the AMORC Grand Lodge, 
Mr. F. A. Lans, Grand Secretary, Schyst- 
straat 244, The Hague. 

For France, The “AMORC du Nord,” Paris, 
France. nd 


_For the East Indies, AMORC Grand Lodge, 
Kedonseanjar. 4. Sournbaya, Java. 

Also the Grand Lodges or the associated 
bodies located in: 
Melbourne Australla; Gold Coast Colony, 
West Africa: Nigeria, West Africa; Basle, 
Switzerland; Vienna, Austria; Tientsin, China. 

The Grand Lodge of China and Russia: Mr. 
s A. Gridneff, K. R. C., Grand Master, 8/18 
Kavkazskaya St., Harbin, Manchuria. 

The Supreme Lodge and Temple of AMORC 
of India ta loented at Arkonam, Madras l’res- 
idency, South Jndia. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AND READING ROOMS 
Members and friends will find a cordial welcome and an opportunity to hear public lec- 


tures, or spend an interesting evening, at our Temples and 


{alls located at: 843 Octavia 


Street, San Francisco; 739 Boylston Street, Boston: 413 Granville Street, Vancouver, Can- 


ada; 361 West 23rd Street, New York; South 


Square, Memorial Boulevard, Tampa, Florida. 


Winsor, (Hartford) Conn.; Rosicrucian 
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